








In a changed auto market, can the foreigners survive? 
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J. Rathbone will lead versey Standard 
orid's biggest oil company 
an unprecedented combinatior 
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NO TIME FOR MAINTENANCE IN MARATHON HARVESTING 


Non-stop harvest teams roll day and night. Till the crops are 
in, there’s no rest for men or machines. Downtime for repair 
isn't on the timetable, and BCA ball bearings deliver per- 
formance that keeps machines on the job 

Farm equipment manufacturers specify BCA ball bearings 
for dependability under the most gruelling conditions 


BCA radial, clutch release and “packaged units” bearings 


provide manufacturing economy, too, for equipment of all 
kinds. Other divisions of Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, 
Inc. provide all types of tapered, cylindrical, journal roller 
bearings and sleeve bearings, and bushings. For a broad line 
to fill almost any requirements, and for experienced engi- 
neering service, call Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc., 


Detroit, Michigan. 


roller, ball 


FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. and 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 
Tapered, cylindrical and journal roller bearings—for 


f transportation, aircraft, and other industries 


FEDERAL-MOGUL DIVISION 
Sleeve bearings, bushings, precision thrust washers and 
heavy duty metalworking equipment, and every field spacers for transportation, agriculture and earth-moving 


equipment, or wherever power transmission is used 


sleeve bearings 


THREE BEARING DIVISIONS 
of Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearing 
lived bearings for nearly any applicati 
range of sizes and types 
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AS THE CAMPAIGNS GET UNDER WAY: 
l. SPOTLIGHT ON ECONOMIC ISSUES.........--.--e eee eee 


ll. THE FIRST ROUND IS IN CONGRESS .............--.-005 
lll. LODGE GIVES TICKET EXPERIENCE IN FOREIGN FIELD..... 


WAITING FOR CHRYSLER TO DROP THE OTHER SHOE. Suspense builds 


up as the investigations of executive-supplier relationships move slowly 


CAPITAL FLIES OFF THE MAP. 


in a merger proposal, 


August 6, 








Its routes, added to those of United Air Lines 
will create the biggest domestic airline system 


RAIL MERGERS HIT LABOR SNAG. Unions say the law requires a long- 


term guarantee of jobs for affected workers 


STARTING TO BUILD UP AT SOURCE. 


The flow of defense funds is spurred 
by an election-year rise 


in the rate of new contracts 


TOOTHPASTE AD BATTLE LOOMS. Dental group’s endorsement of Procter 


& Gamble product arouses ire of competing manufacturers 


IN BUSINESS. FCC policy on programing; Alaskan vote on moving capital; 
baseball’s majors to expand; jury links smoking to cancer, but bars damages... 


ee ee 















In Japan, Trade Man’s at the Top. Ikeda, new Prime Minister, had been head of the 


ultra-powerful N iry edi nternational Trade & Industry............0.45. 

In Business Abroad, omat named to Inter-American post; World Bank leeks to 
India; U.S. oil 1 ’ Russia; Communist cid to CuGd: 5 .5:<.«. cen rabese an Onee 
The Economics Pattern. The growth force that can’t be overlooked.............. 


More Squeeze on Profit Margins. 
were good, profit 


Second-quarter earnings show that while sales 
leclined sharply. . 


eee ewe ewer ee seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


>xpansion; Fed’s time rates blasted; Long 
possible; B&.O control fight... 2.002 n¢sesee aspen seewee 


In Finance. Bankers’ group against credit 
Beach S&L settlement 


More Non-Production Workers on Payroll. 


Research and clerical staffs grow, 
affecting latest ind 


try-by-industry productivity trends measured by B&ls....... 


Foreign Cars Have to Start Fighting for Their Market. Things are very different 
from the days bef Detroit’s Big Three brought out their compact cars........ 


Settlement Reached in Rubber. Fireston 
Rubber Workers f 


e, Goodyear, and Goodrich sign with United 
Veg hourly wage Nike... .. i<<. ees sekeeuses scuslen agian 
Union Shop for oo Workers. Philadelp 
setting agreer 

In Labor. R Rubbe rv 
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shia’s municipal workers get a precedent- 


to vote on strike bene 
hotel entive costs at Pittsbu 


fits; workers share $2-million; unions 
urgh Sheil, xi x cwsv tern eaaneh Sa 
Standard of Jersey’s New Plan for Realignment. World oil glut is forcing Jersey 
Standard to revar s organization structure, consolidate operations.......... 
In Management. Ail 
opens in Brazil 


ifted company to fly back to New York; management center 
y shows employees unafraid of automation........-...++ 
New — in reer Publishing. Growth in 
r group of educated adults is reshap 


Slu mp 


school enrollments and a consequently 


large ng the Indultt. ..6« 10. stceacnwenee 


Phenomenal Growth Slows Down. in mutual fund sales points to slower 
growtl dust: 

Wall Street Talks. . 
In the Markets. Stock 
bridge offering 


f +} 
Tor e 


prices fall back 
} in government 


after short rise; success of Chesapeake 
bond MON: . «.4%...4e ese etenvaes 


Queer Rush on for Beryllium. At the moment, 






it’s too expensive for wide use. But 


new ore finds in Ut { new ways of processing give it a big Space Age potential 
In Production. / ogram; helium-cooled vacuum are furnace; freighters 
for containerized 3; underwater storage TONKS. ..0..cecsvccccwoseveron 


New Products 


At +! tic 
o Jacksonville, 


Railway Gets Back on Main Line. 


Coast Line’s shift of general offices 
from Wilmingtc 


biggest company move in years... 
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1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2...) 133300 153.5) 0151.4) 148.9 148.2% 









PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons). isa Ce hana eta en and aie ae ee eae ois 2,032 318 ,203 1,520r 1,570 ¥ 
SE ee A re a re Pere ee ee 125,553 122,518 125,868 112,179r 107,330 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $76,729 $97,672 $87,182 $85,343 - 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)............0eeeee reece eeeees 10,819 13,775 14,247 14,425 14,746 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)................. 000 6,536 6,808 6,811 6,855 6,821 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)........... 2. cece cece cece cues 1,455 1,226 1,564 1,224r 1,324 
PT ME cenccb er eer ress veces eerseceerereceseseeceneeees 247,488 331,482 308,618 310,052 323,825 

TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 54 57 54 54 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars).......0.. eee cece eeeees 7 36 50 47 49 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 117 124 119% 121 * | 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............ceeeeeeeeees ont 198 252 27! 259 293 = 

PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 92.2 91.0 0.6 90.4 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........ cece ee cece eee 90.5 79.2 77.5 78.7 78.4 
NS EE ee Ea 19.8¢ 19.5¢ 21.1¢ 20.2¢ 20.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... cc ccccccccccccces 143.9 186.7 186.6 186.2 186.2 
re Ce  O, .s k ate cow cheese se cbebedeeseesoes $36.10 $39.83 $31.00 $31.50 $31.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)...... eee ee eee eee eens 32.394¢ 29.955¢  33.000¢  33.000¢ 33.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)....... cee cece cece cece cece 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ ts 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... iT 23.76¢ 24.14¢ 24.01¢ 24.00¢ % 
Whoat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $1.97 $1.84 $1.89 $1.90 i 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 32.50¢ 32.24¢ 31.70¢ 31.27¢ .* 
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FINANCE 












500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............0005- 31.64 60.53 56.99 54.54 55.07% 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..............-- 3.59% 5.07% 5.28% 5.16% 5.15% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2% % 4% 3% % 3% % 33% 









BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 








Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............seeeee: | 62,214 58,649 59,258 59,966 + 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................e0: F = - 104,187, 103,424 += 105,253r 104,723 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 29,492 32,597 32,142r 31,972 
U.S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tT 30,242 25,359 27,428 27,324 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ...............cccccecececees 26,424 28,374 27,739 28,437 28,065 










MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK —e te i tate 











Average Ago Ago Month 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions)..............0cceeceeceees Ge baactess $34.2 $47.5 $52.8 $53.5 
Installment credit outstanding (in billions).................0eeeee 0 SG $25.2 $36.1 $40.7 $41.4 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)........... a $45.2 $52.1 $55.0 $55.2 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............. Sy $10.6 $12.4 $13.1 $13.0 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)..............-. Ae $21.4 $24.8 $25.2 $25.3 
ak le. ive babasecesetteveceseeses chek Grane ate $1,290 $1,423 $1,792 $1,720 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions).............ceeceeceees ee $14.5 $18.2 $18.5 $18.6 

* Preliminary, week ended July 30, 1960. r Revised. 
++ Not available, Series revised. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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STILL A GOOD WAY TO GET THE GOLD 


Facts are the fabric of sound decisions. Here at Bankers Trust we 


prospect every channel, sift all clues to find accurate answers for the thousands 


of inquiries that our corporate customers direct to us each year. 


Our work ranges from routine credit investigations to digging out and 
evaluating information to help answer their complex questions. 

Fast, reliable information helps Bankers Trust customers 

forward their business plans. Perhaps our Credit Analysis and 


Investigation Department can assist you. 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 




















What's the real meaning of courtesy in business? 


ausau 
tory 


ot RED OWL STORES, inc. 


Executive offices: Hopkins, Minnesota 


ALF L. BERGERUD, 


President 
of Red Owl Stores, 


Courtesy, as Red Owl Employees practice it, is more than *‘minding 
’ your manners.’ Here courtesy is being helpful and being c 
says people are sometimes sur- erate . . . watching all the details of housekeepit y ste 


prised by the polite way they’re kept inviting and safe too. 
served at Red Owl Stores. He tells 
about one customer in particular. 
When the boy put her groceries in 
her car and thanked her again, she said: “I don’t believe 
I'll ever get used to this courtesy.” 

*“Ma’am,” the boy said, “‘If you shop at Red Owl, 
you'll HAVE to get used to it.”’ 

Getting used to Red Owl courtesy is an opportunity 
welcomed by more shoppers right along in the 164 
supermarkets in a 10-state area. And the 7000 Red Owl 
employees serve their customers and work together in 
ways that prove courtesy is a fine way of living. 

Mr. Bergerud says: ““The people from Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau are also guided by real courtesy ... 
consideration for people, care for their welfare and safe- 
ty. That’s why we’ve made them carriers of the insur- 
ance that most closely affects both our employees and 
our customers: Employers Mutuals carry our work- 
men’s compensation and our public liability insurance. 

‘“‘Employers Mutuals helped us develop our safety 
program so that the rate of our workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance has been reduced by almost half over a 
six year period, How this was done proves Employers 
Mutuals people know the real meaning of courtesy. 

“If you’re an Employers Mutuals’ policyholder, 








. . : A = 9 Courtesy is consideration for fellow 
that’s the type of service you'll HAVE to get used to! iieiivanes tex ‘Seametia that cake carer aecident 
* he mn preventing them. Employers Mutuals’ Safety Er 


: : 3 = Kenneth Smith here, inspect mechanical eq 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau has offices all across the 


country. We write all forms of fire, group and casualty 
insurance (including automobile). In the field of workmen’s 
compensation we are one of the largest. We are proud of our 
reputation for fast claim service and our experience in 
preventing accidents. Consult your telephone directory for 
your representative or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


aid department heads in training employ 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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READERS REPORT 
Kudos and Kicks 


Dear Sir: 

A special salute to you for the 
exceptional article on public rela- 
tions [BW—Jul.2’60,p40]. The 
piece was informative, perceptive, 
penetrating, and impartial—in short 
—good all around reporting and 
writing. ... 





ANTHONY W. WIRRY 
BORG-WARNER CORP. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

. This is the most informative 
and constructive article on the sub- 
ject I have seen... . 

JOHN W. HILL 
HILL & KNOWLTON, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

. I thought the article was gen- 
erally excellent, reflecting tremend- 
ous research. 

ARTHUR NEWMYER, JR. 
NEWMYER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

The major piece on PR is well 
designed to show the writing crafts 
how to cover a complex subject. ... 

JAMES CoPE 
SELVAGE & LEE, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

... One small fly in the ointment. 
That is the fact that the hundreds 
of small firms whose needs for pub- 
lic relations exist proportionately as 
much as those of larger corpora- 
tions may be frightened by the fig- 
ures which you present on costs. .. . 

S. L. AUSTIN 
AUSTIN & LANE, INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

. It’s by far the most compre- 
hensive, the most thoughtful and, 
therefore, the most accurate piece 
on our muchly slandered business 
I've seen to date. . . . My only re- 
gret is that the specialized field of 
financial public relations did not 
warrant more attention. 

RosBerT B. WoLcorTrT, Jr. 
WOLCOTT & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on public relations 
was like a breath of fresh air . 
but what about the youth in public 
relations? The article failed to 
mention very much about them.... 
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Consultation To End Result— 
Peabody Gives You 
A Complete Coa/ Service! 


Whether you buy a carload or a 
trainload, Peabody gives YOU in- 
dividual attention every step of the 
way. Peabody’s combustion engi- 
neers will help you select modern 
coal-burning equipment or convert 
your present equipment to coal... 
determine the right coal for your 
needs and advise you in its most 
efficient use. Your coal is tailor- 
made in Peabody’s automated Proc- 
essing Plants... accurately sized, 
washed and heat dried. Company- 
owned railroads, loading docks on 
the inland waterways and major 
trunkline railways bring you on- 
time deliveries. This complete coal 
service ... the whole ball of wax . . 
is yours by calling your nearest 
Peabody office. 
Learn more facts about Peabody Coal 
its importance to the nation’s 
economy and your business. Send for 
Peabody's new FREE booklet, *“COAL 
... ANCIENT STOREHOUSE OF 
MODERN LIVING.” Write Depart- 
ment BW. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


Peabody Plaza 
301 Olive St. 
St.Louis 2, Mo, 








(By the way you forgot to mention 

the women in your article.) 
ERNIE CHRISTENSEN 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 

I congratulate BUSINESS 
WEEK for this splendid article 

Knowing the Milwaukee situa- 
tion quite intimately the comment 
about it puzzles me more than a 
little. Most of the companies that 
are family-held are doing a pretty 
good job in public relations, but 
like everything else, there are, of 
course, exceptions. .. . 

K. W. HAAGENSEN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dear Sir 
. . [ believe it’s the best roundup 
on the industry that has ever been 
done. There are minor grumblings. 
. . Some feel the article was New 
York oriented . . . although we like 
to feel we do an effective job in our 
own little, modest way here in the 
Midwest. 
Morris B. ROTMAN 
HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

I believe this otherwise thorough 
study should have included refer- 
ences to the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of PR men on committees. It 
is through participation with worth- 
while councils and groups that out- 
standing PR men have a unique 
opportunity of projecting corpo- 
rate philosophy and learning of the 
philosophy of others... . 

E. S. WHITMAN 
UNITED FRUIT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 

definitely the most compre- 
hensive piece on PR I have ever 
seen. For years, the top PR man 
here had a son, who, when filling 
out school forms, listed his father’s 
occupation as “typist.” With the 
BW story, he can now tout a more 
truthful description. 

ROGER E. AXTELL 

THE PARKER PEN CO. 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Dear Sir: 
Congratulations on a marvelous 
article 
JOHN F. MOYNAHAN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

The article on public relations 
is topnotch—comprehensive, well- 
balanced, thoughtful—and free of 


the ballyhoo and misrepresentations 
usually found in articles on this 
subject. 

RICHARD P. AxTon 
RAYTHEON CO 
WALTHAM, MASS 


Dear Sir 
. the most intelligent appraisal 
of this business by a top-flight book 
in many a moon 
KERRYN KING 
TEXACO 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir 
... I should like to congratulate 
you on the excellence of the article 
feel that it provides valuable 
pointers for those of us involved in 
corporate and institutional public 
relations. 
BEN F. CARRUTHERS 
HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Dear Sir: 

. one of the most meticulous, 
comprehensive studies on the pro 
fession that we have ever seen. ... 

JUANITA D. SCHILTZ 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR FORCI 
BASE, OHIO 


Dear Sir: 

. . . This was fine reporting and 
the best over-all look any publica- 
tion has given public relations in 
the past 10 years. 

GLENN CRAIG 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

One of the most accurate 
and definitive pieces ever done on 
the subject. It should serve as a 
permanent reference both for man- 
agement and_ public __ relations 
people 

WarD B. STEVENSON 
GENERAL PUBLIC RELATIONS, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


A Matter of Fact 


Dear Sir 

I’m sure you wv want to correct 
an error in fact in your story In 
the New Products section, Muffler 
That Won't Rot Away [BW—Jun 


11°60.p170} Bettinger 5 
no agreement th American 
Motors to coat mufflers | 
pipes for them exclusivel Your 
story states w hay \s natter 
of fact no exclusty rreement of 
any kind has been made t ry 
automobiie com; 

R. A. W rR, JR 


BETTINGER CORP 


MILFORD, MASS 
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Gates high capacity V-Belt Drives 


contribute to industry profits 





ON EQUIPMENT OPERATING IN THE PLANT, Gates Super HC 


V-Belt Drives substantially lower maintenance costs—as on this 
centrifugal pump at Scott Paper Company’s Detroit plant. This 
important pump was formerly driven by a special belt. In about 
3 months, 6 of these special belts failed. In comparison, a Super 
HC Drive—capable of handling the 100-hp output for 24 hours 
a day under conditions of moisture and ambient temperature of 
100° F.—has been operating for the past year with no down time 
and no replacement cost. 

A little more than a year ago Gates introduced 
a new high capacity V-belt—a slimmer, tougher, 
more flexible V-belt with far greater capacity to 
transmit horsepower than conventional belts. 

Because this revolutionary V-belt permits nar- 
rower sheaves, fewer belts, and closer center dis 
tances, hundreds of plants across the country have 
found Gates Super HC V-Belt Drives contribute to 


The Gates Rubber Company « Denver, Colorado 
Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 


CE 


World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts 





ei all 





ON EQUIPMENT FOR SALE requiring multiple V-belt drives, Super 
HC V-Belts produce savings all down the line—as on these 8 x 6 
Soft-Rubber-Lined Sand Pumps being readied for shipment in 
the final-assembly bay of Denver Equipment Company’s Colo- 
rado Springs plant.. 

With Super HC V-Belt Drives, sheave dimensions can be 
reduced 30°; to 50‘;, overall space up to 50% and drive weight 
by 20°; and more. In addition, the cost of Super HC Drives is as 
much as 20‘; lower than drives previously used. 


profits in 2 ways: through marked savings in drive 
costs on production machines within the plant and 
on powered equipment manufactured for sale. 
Distributors of Gates V-Belts and Gates Field 
Engineers are listed in the Yellow Pages in all major 
industrial centers. Ask your distributor for the hand- 
book, The Modern Way to Design V-Belt Drives. 


TPA 5348 





same hp capacity in smaller package” 


GATES SUPER HC V-BELT DRIVES 


HIGH CAPACITY 













NEW HONEYWELL 290 INDUSTRIAL DIGITAL COMPUTER 
--- HEART OF THE FIRST COMPLETELY INTEGRATED 


COMPUTER CONTROL SYSTEM 





Single-Source Responsibility. Now you can get the 


first truly complete computer control package pro- 
duced by a single manufacturer. The new, all-solid- 
state Honeywell 290 Industrial Digital Computer 
rounds out Honeywell’s broad line of instrumentation, 
and enables you to specify an all-Honeywell process 
control system. That means you’re protected by 
single-source responsibility . . . from primary ele- 
ments to final controls, from initial concept through 
maintenance. 


High Speed plus Reliability. This new computer is 
the most powerful in its field. Typical operation rates: 
8,000 additions, 1,250 multiplications, or 400 square 
root extractions per second. This high-speed com- 
puting of currently pertinent data gives you precise 
process control. Simplified programming adapts 
the computer easily to process changes. All-solid- 
state design and extensive system self-checks are 





engineered into every circuit and every unit of 
the computer. 


Application Experience plus Computer Know-How. 
With the addition of the Honeywell 290 computer to 
the world’s most extensive line of measuring and 
control equipment, Honeywell systems engineers now 
have the tools to implement all applications including 
those requiring computer control. 


Take advantage of Honeywell’s 75 years of experi- 
ence in industrial process control. Get the advantage 
of having your entire system under Honeywell’s 
overall responsibility. 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Wayne and Windrim 
Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. In Canada, Honey- 
well Controls, Ltd., Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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ON THE BEACH—Fun in the sun can easily become a nuisance 
when insect pests attack. But there’s no problem when you use 
this beach roll made by the Julee Manufacturing Corp. The roll is 
impregnated with Metadelphene* Hercules diethyltoluamide— 


KEEP A BARGE “SHIPSHAPE”—Paints based on Parlon®, chlo- 


rinated natural rubber, were specified during the construction of 


this modern chemical carrying barge. Diamond Alkali Company 


found that Parlon, made by Hercules, is resistant to chemical cor- 


rosion and salt spray, and easy to apply and easy to maintain. 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 





the most effective insect repellent vet devised. That \ Vie 
delphene has become the leading choice for all types of repellents 
including lotions, sprays, creams, and ro 
* Hercules trademark 
a anata a 





dm MAKE BETTER TUBING—This 33-foot length of S; 


loy® filament-wound, resin-bonded glass fiber is made by Y 


Development Division of Hercules. It weighs only 65 pounds 
It’s flexible but won t dent. and most important of all. Sy Is 
lighter than aluminum and stronger than steel, an amazin 


to-weicht ratio. 








CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


HERCULES 
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Consumer spending for nondurable goods has been the biggest thing 
standing between business and recession so far this year. 


Exports, it is true, have risen. And government has spent a little more 
(primarily at the state and local level). But business has been its own poor- 
est customer on the inventory side, offsetting the boost that has come from 
higher outlays on plant and equipment. 


Add it all up, and you come back once again to the consumer. 


People have been spending no more for durable goods than their 
average last year. But they have been buying softgoods at an annual rate 
of better than $150-billion, a new high. 


This is an increase of about 4% over the first half of 1959. 


They may not be getting quite so much for each dollar as last year, 
considering price trends in clothing and food. Even so, price changes haven’t 
eaten up nearly all the increase in dollar spending. 


Rising consumer expenditures in the midst of an “inventory adjust- 
ment” is a sort of bootstrap operation (and a very vital one). 


The consumer buying is required, in the last analysis, to dispose of the 
inventory. And if that can be done with rising employment—as has been 
the case this year—the consumer is pretty much generating the activity 
that creates the income for his spending. 


Not all the consumer buying this year has been paid for out of current 
income, to be sure. Installment debt has risen nearly $2-billion so far in 
1960 (about $1.2-billion of this being for autos). 


The latest report shows $41.4-billion owed on installment sales. 


Yet, as large as that figure may look, it should be remembered that 
people are saving, too—at almost a $26-billion annual rate in the second 
quarter. That was a billion better than the rate a year ago. 


Installment credit for the purchase of automobiles actually has risen a 
little less this year than it did in 1959’s first half. 


This is the more surprising because sales of new cars for the period 
topped last year by about 300,000 or close to 10%. 


Of course, smaller cars account for a very large part of this year’s sales. 
This undoubtedly meant lower initial costs and smaller installment loans 
per unit. 


Beyond that, compacts forced down prices—and loans—on used cars. 


Auto production will be declining sharply over the next four weeks as 
one plant after another goes down for the model change (although two 
makes—Buick’s new compact and Plymouth’s Fury—already are going into 
production). 


And there will be no rush to start up where field stocks are high. 


This may, in fact, subtract a bit more than in some years from employ- 
ment and demand on suppliers during the changeover. 


Dealers’ holdings of new cars were substantially dented in July for 
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the first time this year. Sales of U. S.-built cars probably were 530,000 to 
550,000 against output of only 435,000. 


The dent was bigger than planned, however. July output ran sub- 
stantially below the projected level, mainly because of a strike that shut 
down several Ford Motor divisions for want of parts. 


Cleaning up the 1960 models before the new cars are introduced will 
place very unequal loads on various dealers. Some cars will be stacked up, 
others will run low long before Oct. 15. 


The strike that crimped Ford, in fact, hurt two of the cars that are 
expected to be in short supply—Falcon and Comet. 


Others that will get scarce before the new model year, according to 
Automotive News, are the standard Chevrolet 6, Dart, and Rambler. 


Clear evidence that many auto plants are in no hurry to push output 
of new models comes from the steel industry. 


Steelmakers still complain that, though ordering finally has turned up, 
the rate of new orders is pretty pallid. Particularly slack, they insist, is new 
business calling for delivery this month. Some even doubt that the rise 
after Labor Day will be up to expectations. 


Output continues to inch ahead, but this week’s rate just fractionally 
above 55% of capacity was hardly exciting. 


Inventory figures hardly indicate, even yet, that there’s any big pickup 
in durable goods output in sight. 


The value of stocks at factories turning out durables failed to turn 
down until June. But it takes some time, after orders are shut off, for 
materials to be worked through into finished goods and shipped. 


And ordering to rebuild stocks of materials always starts a good while 
before the run-off in finished goods comes to an end. 


These leads and lags make the figures meaningless at this point. 


The first evidence that the pendulum had begun to swing back, as far 
as inventories are concerned, would be an upturn in new orders. And the 
steel industry would be the first to feel this, certainly. 


That’s one reason steel’s operating rate should be watched even more 
closely than usual as an indicator in the next few weeks—why even the 
steelmakers’ mood is an important business barometer. 


So far, the level of new orders booked by producers of durable goods 
as a group is impressive by comparison with anything but the peak periods 
of past peak years. 


Nevertheless, it has traced an erratically downward course ever since 
December. The most recent figure—a seasonally adjusted $14.2-billion in 
June—is about $1-billion below the average spring month in 1959 and 
nearly $2-billion below June of last year. 


But those months last year are hardly a normal yardstick; they were 
the months of inventory buildup before the steel strike. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 6, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 
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paint ew solutions 








to industry's bearing problems 


Bounced fror hed bearing surfaces through a 
special plastic f beams of light paint rainbow 
hidden stresses and strains ina 


> 


test conducted by 


ique is one of the many 

is using science to develop 

longer lived and more re- 

bearings. The results will be 

juipment operation, reduced 

requirement Yr] er, higher production, fewer 
failures ai pensive down-time—all contribut- 
ing tomanagement’s primary goal of lowered costs 
and increased profits. Whether your need is for 
standard bearings or new types to meet excep- 
tional condit reated by today’s technology, 


you'll find that can give you the most com- 
plete line, the widest experience in making compe- 
tent recomm«e lat s and the most advanced fa- 
cilities for 1 h and development. & In- 
dustries Inc., ladelphia 32, Pa. 





EVERY TYPE-EVERY USE 


KF. 


SAP INDUSTRIES INC... PHILADELPHIA 32 PA 








We are in the midst of a merchandising revolution in which pack- 
aging is a key factor. New packaging ideas require new packaging 
materials and new ways of using old materials to make them work- 


able. That is why it is important to... 





GIVE THE GLOW OF LIFE TO CREATIVE PACKAGING 
CONCEPTS WITH DOW PLASTICS MATERIALS 


it takes the right packaging mate- From Dow comes an almost unlimited ages that multiply sales by turning 


rial plus long-term packaging variety of thermoplastic materials . printed packages to powertul sales 
’ . 

: . ° rigid, films and coatings . to help give magnets... using s him win- 
experience, to lift a product into ‘'© S Pe ; ; 
t 4 ‘sb : il . Th your product the protection, display and dows .. . creating rigid packages that 

oaay s est-seller category. e eye-catching sales appeal required in are useful after the content e used 


Dow Chemical Company offers today’s market. Research and technical . making flex 


both materials and experience in personnel are constantly working on building showcases. 

abundance . . . and gives you an new packaging concepts that make the 

, ; ths wre [he fast-growing packaging dustr 
ideal source for new packaging most of these materials. demands the development of ne mate- 


concepts attuned to current mer- Packaging with our materials provides rials as well as new ways for using pres- 
chandising demands. many opportunities for distinctive pack- ent ones. Interesting new developments 


a 








Some of today’s best new ideas are in rigid packaging, because of the materials at work in some of today’s good packages ir Je: the Sty 

shapes that can be made and their high merchandisability. Shown plastic tops and bottoms for cleanser car Pe r for hion 
above in example of Dow leadership in developing materials for packaging that controls shock impact and reb 1d the new break 
packaging in this field: the look-see Styron® plastic containers for resistant Styron plastic jars for pharmaceutica ind met the 





sherbet, that let a shopper see (and practically taste) the flavors and thermo-formed or drawn blisters for qual 


ne e. They ’ 1 crystal-clear or kitchen-fresh colors... Ethocel® plastic sheeting and dozens more made fr trong 
| catessen foods also. Other Dow chemical-resistant olor-styled plastic 


include: thermo-formed polystyrene tor 
rigid packaging with a sculptured look 


“ ... new latex coatings for better-than- 
) ever color reproduction for coated box- 
> . 7 - 

board . . . polystyrene in film form for 


more attractive, more economical trans- 
parent packages. Shown here are some 
of today’s successful packaging appli- 


cations made better by Dow develop- YuiCk-froze,, 
. | 


ments in plastics materials. HER RY: DIE 
— 


ke 
Pe WT rp... 


Today's coatings picture features: new latex 
for boxboard for startlingly better color re- 
production . . . saran resins for extending 
the utility of films, paper and foil . . . poly- 
ethylene coatings for upgrading paper 
; characteristics. 


Low-cost Polyfilm®, high-performance 
Saran Wrap”, newcomer Trycite® with 
potentials yet untapped . . . all these modern 7 
plastic films are bringing new selling power 
to today’s hardest-working, hardest-selling 
film packages. 





America’s first family of modern packaging materials . . . 
RIGID: Styron® + Tyril® + Pelaspan® + Zerlon® + Dow Polyethylene 
+ Ethocel® + Deraspan* + Styrofoam® FILMS: Saran Wrap* - 
Trycite® + Polyfilm® COATINGS: Latex coatings « Saran resins 
* Polyethylene. For information, write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Midland, Michigan, Plastics Sales Department 1750AF8-6. *TRADEMARK 





' THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY .- Midland, Michigan 














with all the other 
advantages of 
Pan Am Jet Cargo, too! 





San Francisco to Tokyo . 
\ires all across the 
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DEMOCRATIC Sen. John Kennedy believes that federal spending 


4 


is key to achievement of 5% annual growth rate. 


THE CAMPAIGN: | 





GOP’S Vice-Pres. Richard Nixon insists that the only real surge 
comes from expanding private enterprise. 


Spotlight on Economic Issues 


The Presidential campaign of 1960, 
for which the stage finally has been set, 
likely will turn in large measure on is 
sues affecting the domestic economy and 
the extent of federal intervention in it 

Events of the past month—first in Los 
Angeles at the Democratic convention, 
then in Chicago at the Republican con- 
vention—underscore this appraisal of the 
situation: The great and dramatic differ- 
ences between the two parties this vear 
lie in the economic area. 

In Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon for 
the GOP and Sen. John F. Kennedy fo 
the Democrats, the voters will be con- 
fronted with two Presidential candidates 
more alike than different in personality 
Each is young, energetic, resolute in 
pursuit of victory, quick to see wher 
political advantage lies and to turn 
there. 

Moreover, while Nixon and U. N. 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, his 
Vice-Presidential running mate (page 
‘ : 

20), would like to campaign heavily on 
international affairs, the fact is that 
Nixon and Kennedy pretty much agree 


on at least the aims of American foreign 
policy in this decade. 

The edge that Nixon and Lodge hold 
in this area, and will seek to exploit as 
the campaign unfolds, is one of greater 
experience in dealing with Russia and 
other nations in the Communist orbit 


|. Pocketbook Issues 


Unquestionably, this edge will have 


an important place in the campaign. But 


there are domestic issues that cannot be 
begged and that, by Election Day 
probably will carry more weight in thi 
outcome—if only because they are th 
major differences between the men and 
between their parties 

At issue will be basic questions that 
touch on such things as the supplv of 
money and credit, the level of taxes, th« 
level of employment, the extent of edu 
cational aid, the rate at which new 
homes are to be built, water resources 
developed, hospitals erected, highways 
finished, and city slum and mass transit 
problems attacked 


Once again, there is little disagree- 
ment on basic aims. But what is im- 
portant and significant is that there is 
disagreement here on basic methods. 
e Areas of Difference—From Hawaii to 
Maine, from this week until the votes 
are counted on Nov. 8, the candidates 
and their principal campaigners will be 
arguing from the stump about the ele- 
ments of the economy on which all so- 
cial and public welfare pregrams are 
based. Some of the key areas of big 
difference: 

Economic growth. Democrats have 
set a 5% annual rate of growth as a 
goal. Republicans give growth high pri- 
ority, but shy away from a precise goal. 

Private initiative and federal respon- 
sibility. The GOP will argue that sound 
economic growth is based on creation 
of new job opportunities in private en- 
terprise. ‘The national Democratic lead- 
ership will rely more heavily on in- 
creased federal spending. 

Taxes. Neither side is going to prom- 
ise sweeping tax relief; indeed, neither 
Nixon nor Kennedy is afraid to sug- 
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gest the likelihood of higher taxes 
under certain circumstances. On bal- 
ance, however, the dominant tone of 
the GOP approach is tax reform—mean- 
ing selected reductions to stimulate 
heavier investment in capital goods and 
create more jobs. 

Money. Nixon and the GOP insist 
that flexibility in monetary management 
is necessary, that interest rates should 
go up to head off inflationary trends 
and come down to counteract recession 
iry or deflationary movements. Kennedy 
and the Democrats talk about going to 
an easy-money, low-interest policy as one 
of the early orders of business in a new 
Democratic Administration. 


ll. Issues Defined 


Both Nixon and Kennedy were able 
during the conventions to put their 
personal marks of identification on the 
1960 party platforms, but neither has 
set out yet to those documents 
the all-important individual and precise 
interpretation that says, in effect, “Now 
here is what it all really means.’ 

Nevertheless, some major issues are 
lefined. In the rural Midwest. one of 
the key political battlegrounds of the 
vear, both are prepared to promise new 
billions of federal aid, mainly for wheat 
ind corn-hog producers 

Kennedy and the Democrats advo- 
ate a return to high, rigid price sup- 
ports for basic crops—including both 


rive 
sive 


wheat and corn. And they resist all 
suggestions that the time has passed 
when the so-called family farm can 


hold its own against the bigger and 
generally more efficient corporate agri- 
cultural operation. 

Nixon and. the Republicans appear 
willing to match the Democrats in 
farm country spending, especially over 
the short range, but they disavow rigid 
supports (on the ground that these 
only stimulate surplus production). 
Nixon has promised to spell out de- 
tails of his farm proposals sometime 
in September, but indications are that 
they will include these three basic 
points: (1) federal price props that 
vary from crop to crop, according to 
the need to encourage or slow down 
production; (2) a vast new program of 
land retirement via a system of govern- 
ment rentals; and (3) more aggressive 
action to get the least productive farm- 
ers into useful employment elsewhere. 
¢ Controversial Growth Issue—Of all 
the issues, however, none appears to be 
more important or more controversial 
than that which has in the past year 
or so come to be known simply as 
“economic growth.” 

Kennedy and the Democrats are 
committed to a philosophic policy line 
—owing in part to Harvard Prof. John 
Kenneth Galbraith and in part to Leon 
Keyserling, former Pres. Truman’s chief 
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economic adviser—which holds that 
federal responsibility for 
mands and needs is more important 
than private consumer demands for 
luxuries and gadgets. 

Ihe theory as explained by Galbraith 
in The Affluent Society is that the na- 
tion is wasting its resources in gadgetry 
The wealth expended this way should 
be channeled by the federal 
ment into development of human re- 
through better low- 
income housing, etc. 

Off this base, the Democrats in their 
platform thus are prepared to promis¢ 
an early loosening of the money sup- 
plv, the easing of credit, federal under 
writing of an annual 2-million-unit 
housing boom, a massive grant program 
for school construction, and_ teacher 
salary improvement 

In short, having fixed their sights 
upon the 5% annual growth rate as a 
“can and must’ objective, the Demo 
crats come up with federal spending as 
a kev component in its achievement 
that is, this spending will produce 
growth that will produce much of the 
idded tax revenue needed to pay for 
the programs that will keep the cycle 
going by producing morc 
finance more federal-public activity 

Republicans go the opposite route. 
Nixon’s economics—which appear to 
be influenced mainly by Dr. Gabriel 
Hauge, Fisenhower’s former chief eco- 


public de- 


gov ern- 


sources schools, 


growth to 


nomic adviser, and Treasury Sec\ 
Robert B. Anderson—are more elastic 
than Fisenhower’s, because the Vice- 
President makes clear that he would 


go quite a bit further and faster than 
this Administration in assisting school 
construction or putting more money 
into national defense and farm relief 

Nixon is wedded to the policy of 
flexible interest rates as the best means 
for checking economic ups and downs 
He is much more openly worried than 
is Kennedy about the threat of infla- 
tion, and he subscribes to the tenet that 
the only real growth is that flowing 
from new or expanding business and 
employment in the private sector of 
the economy. 

Nixon will hit hard at what he con- 
siders the obvious success of the Ad- 
ministration’s policy in checking infla- 
tion, as outlined by Eisenhower to the 
GOP convention. He will point proudly 
to a budget surplus, to high consumer 
income, and to the fact that more peo- 
ple are emploved than ever before. 
¢ Labor’s Choice—The Democrats’ eco- 
nomic reasoning appeals to the leaders 
of organized labor who, although they 
withhold formal endorsement for the 
time being, will line up on the Demo- 
cratic side. This week, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meanv left no doubt that his 
organization looks much more kindly 
upon the Democratic than upon the 
Republican platform 


Labor’s attitude stems in part from 
the asserted Democratic willingness to 
go heavily for economic pump-priming 
by direct federal action, but there are 


other factors. The Democrats, for ex- 


ample, flatly endorse labor's goal of a 
rise to $1.25 in the minimum wage, 
while the GOP talks only about “up- 
ward revision,” presumably to a lesser 
figure. Also, the Democratic platf rm 


agrees with labor that medical insurance 


for the aged should be a part of ial 
security, and it does not contain—as 
does the GOP platform—any defense 
of the Taft-Hartley provision that au- 


thonzes states to enact 
laws. 


“right to work” 


Ill. National Discipline 


If the party platforms mean anything 
it. all—and there is reason to believe 
that this year, as perhaps in no 
recent Presidential vear, 
it is fair to sav that, no 
wins the Presidency, Dwis 


ther 
thev do—then 
matter 
tht D 


who 
| isecn- 


hower’s successor will try to impose 
upon the nation a new sense of urgency 
ibout facing up to problems here and 
abroad. 


What this means is that federal gov- 
ernment will grow bigger, its infl 
in the will extend further, 
and its demands upon private citizens 
will come faster. 

Under a Kenned 
ministration, this 
extension of influence, 
tion of demands 
swiftly and on a 
scale than under a Nixon-Republican 
Administration. But there is scarcely 
a wisp of doubt that in a Nixon Ad- 
ministration this same trend would set 
in, and with only a modicum of the 
reluctance that has been the keynote 
of the Eisenhower Administration 
e Nixon’s New Image—An incident in 
Chicago last weekend illustrates this 
point -about Nixon’s ipproach, 
once he momentarily free from 
overriding allegiance to the Eisenhower 
Administration and could perform as 
his own political man. After a meeting 
with Midwestern farm leaders, Nixon 
emerged with a repudiation of the 
Fisenhower-Benson farm policies and a 
flat assertion that the financial responsi- 
bility for solving the crisis in agricul- 
ture rests with the federal government. 

During the interlude of the extra 
Congressional session that begins next 
week (page 19), this 
Nixon may tend to get blurry at times. 
If it does, it will be mainly because 
as the Vice-President and presiding 
officer of the Senate he is an agent of 
the executive in power and, partly, be- 
cause he is not—and probably never 
would be—as free-wheeling a spender as 
Kennedy has indicated willingness to 
become 


economy 


-Democratic Ad- 
vernment growth, 
ind multiplica- 


would come more 


much more massive 


new 
was 


new image of 
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THE CAMPAIGN: I! 


The First Round Is in Congress 


@ The short session of Congress just getting under 


way will be dominated by Presidential politics. 


@ Both parties will try to ram through legislation that 


will do their nominees the most good—and will accuse the 


other side of obstructionism if they fail. 


@ The big puzzle is the role Eisenhower will play. If 


he sticks by his policies, he may embarrass Nixon. 


Reluctantly and with tempers show- 
ing, members of the Senate are back in 
Washington preparing to close the 
books on 1960 legislation and to open 
the books on the 1960 Presidential 
campaign. 

A week from now they will be joined 
by members of the House, and the effort 
will be made to ram through at least 
a half dozen pieces of major legislation 
before Labor Day. 
¢ Leading Figures—Presidential politics 
will dominate the session. It could not 
be otherwise: Vice-Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon, the Republican nominee, will 
be in the presiding officer’s chair. Sen. 
John F’. Kennedy, the Democratic nomi- 
nee, will be facing Nixon from his desk 
in the back row of the chamber. Sen. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Kennedy’s Vice- 
Presidential running mate, will be op- 
erating on the floor in his usual role of 
Senate majority leader. 

The national chairmen of both parties 
will be on hand: Sen. Thruston B. Mor- 
ton for the Republicans and Sen. Henry 
M. Jackson for the Democrats. 

To complete the campaign roster, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the Republican 
nominee for Vice-President, has the 
privilege of going onto the floor any 
time he wants to because he once was a 
senator from Massachusetts. 
¢ Forecast of Doom—Republicans are 
saving freely that this concentration of 
candidates and party strategists dooms 
the short session. 

Even before he was nominated, Nixon 
observed that Congress is not likely to 
act “responsibly” or “intelligently” dur- 
ing the period between now and Labor 
Day. 

Sen. Stvles Bridges, chairman of the 
Senate GOP policy committee, gloomily 
predicts that more politics will be 
plaved with legislation in the next four 
weeks than “at any time in historv.” 
All the Democrats really plan to do, 
Bridges says, is pass legislation that 
Eisenhower will have to veto. 

Kennedy and Johnson insist that it 
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will be a serious session devoted to “the 
people’s business.” They are calling on 
Nixon to cancel his plans for a quick 
start of active campaigning, and warn 
that the voters will punish the Re- 
publicans if they adopt obstructionist 
tactics. 

e Eisenhower's Role—In all this, the 
role that Eisenhower will play remains 
a major puzzle. At his party’s Chicago 
convention, he took occasion to remind 
the GOP faithful that he still is Presi 
dent, that he has strong ideas of his own 
about defense spending and social leg- 
islation, and to imply that his convic- 
tions must be reckoned with. He seemed 
to be warning the band of eager voung 
Republicans backing Nixon as much as 
the Democrats. 

Unless he can be won over by Nixon, 
Eisenhower may wind up vetoing legis- 
lation that Nixon would rather sec 
signed—a school construction bill, for 
example, or a compromise bill offering 
some kind of a medical aid program for 
the aged. 

Eisenhower, who has never had a 
warm relationship with Nixon, was re- 
portedly furious over the Nixon-Rocke- 
feller compact liberalizing the party 
platform. (He resorted to epithet in 
expressing his feelings about Gov. Nel 
son Rockefeller of New York.) He 
learned about the 14 points while vaca- 
tioning at Newport, onlv after the ac- 
complished fact. 

The President just decide to 
make “spending” the major domestic 
issue—a line of attack against the Demo- 
crats that worked extremelv well two 
vears ago. The Republicans already are 
warning against a big Democratic spend- 
ing spree this month 
¢ Defense Spending—Eisenhower may 
also retain his rigid stand against any 
increase in defense spending, whereas 
the GOP platform says the arms pro 
gram should be accelerated, increased, 
and intensified. Eisenhower has not vet 
agreed to spend any of the additional 
Sl-billion of monev that was 


may 


defense 


voted by Congress before the conven- 
tion recess. 

Kennedy has talked about increasing 
this another $2-billion or $3-billion this 
month. But before he and Johnson dis- 
close their strategy, they are waiting for 
an answer from the Administration 
about what it intends to do with the 
$1-billion extra Congress already has 
provided. Johnson has made a formal 
demand on Defense Secy. Thomas S. 
Gates for a disclosure. 

If Gates says “no” to more spending, 
Kennedy and Johnson may decide that 
is all the defense issue they need for the 
campaign. 

Eisenhower is under considerable 
pressure to soften his stand, however. 
In addition to Nixon, officials in both 
the State Dept. and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency believe that a dramatic 
increase in defense outlays is needed to 
convince the Soviets that our new talk 
tough line with them is more than mere 
bluster. 
¢ Democratic Hopes—The Democratic 
leadership is committed to action in 
five areas: medical care for the aged, 
housing, aid to education, minimum 
wage legislation, and an appropriation 
for the mutual security program. In 
each of these, with the exception of 
mutual security, a collision with Eisen- 
hower seems probable unless Nixon and 
the Republicans succeed in toning 
down Democratic programs. 

In addition, Kennedy and some of 
the Republicans are talking about the 
possibility of farm legislation. Kennedy 
favors an immediate increase of soil 
conservation payments, on the grounds 
that an economic emergency exists in 
farm areas 

Eisenhower would veto anv such pro- 
posal. Republicans would like to trv to 
put through a wheat price support bill 
of the kind Eisenhower would sign— 
an effort that failed prior to the con- 
ventions. 

It is also possible that a bill easing 
restrictions against construction - site 
picketing will be brought up for action. 
It is now blocked in the House Rules 
Committee. 
¢ Explosive Issue—Civil rights—poten- 
tially the most explosive issue of all— 
has the leaders of both parties worried. 
Both platforms made promises that 
eventually will require legislation; the 
problem in the next four weeks is how 
far to go beyond the inevitable speech- 
making. 

Kennedy and Johnson are treading 
with great care. They have pointed out 
that several committees would be in- 
volved in new civil rights legislation, 
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and that this careful study 
on their part of where jurisdiction would 
lie. 

If this study were to continue past 
Labor Day, the problem would be 
thrown into 1961 and neither Kenned\ 
nor Johnson would be unhappy about 
that. 

Some Northern Democrats, however, 
and Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.) are 
pushing for immediate action, at least 
to the extent of filing bills. Even 
Senate Republican Leader Everett Dirk- 
sen of Illinois, after conferring with 
Nixon, is talking about the possibility 
of going ahead with a basic civil rights 
bill. 

If the Republicans were really deter- 
mined to make a shambles out of 
the session, nothing could serve their 
purpose better. But it still seems likely 
that both parties in the end will be con- 
tent to rest on the platforms and post- 
pone legislative action 
¢ GOP Attitude—With their big ma- 
jorities in both House and Senate, the 
Democrats feel thev have to produce 


requires l 


some sort of a record over the next four 
weeks—cither a record of 
iccepted by Eisenhower or vetoed by 
him, and they don’t care much which. 
And Dirksen, speaking for the Repub- 
licans this week, made it plain that on 
most issues his party is not going to do 
inything to make the Democratic prob- 
lem any easier 


legislation 


House 
minimum bill, for 
example, calling for a rise to $1.15 from 
the present $1, whereas Kennedy and 
Johnson favor a jump to $1.25. Dirk 
sen said sort of medical aid for 
the aged seems pretty certain, but flath 
predicted that Eisenhower will veto the 
Kennedy-Johnson version 


He spoke up in favor of the 


version of a wage 


some 


which 


ims 
it putting the program into the Social 
security system 

Dirksen also hinted at what Eisen- 
hower’s answer to the defense flare-up 
may be: a request for power to transfer 


funds already appropriated from activi- 


ties that are phased out, to those that 
ire being increased. This would pro- 
tect the present budget and still an 
swer some of the criticism that is 


being voiced by Kennedy 
by Nixon 

Only on foreign aid can the Demo- 
cratic leadership expect any solid help 
from the GOP. Here, Kennedy and 
Johnson are embarrassed bv a House 
bill that slashes $600-million from Ei- 
senhower's request. It is possible, Dirk- 
sen savs, that the new $500-million aid 
program for Latin America may be 
written into the bill replacing the funds 
the House eliminated. If the White 
House makes such a proposal, it is likely 
to be backed by Kennedy and Johnson 
as the best way of getting their party's 
performance on foreign aid to match 
platform promises 


ind implied 
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THE CAMPAIGN: III 


Lodge Gives Ticket fF 


His selection as Nixon’s running mate was based almost 


wholly on his record in dealing with the Russians. 


(he choice of Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., as Vice-Pres. Nixon’s running mate 
is in some ways a strange one. It 
lates the time-honored rule that a run 
ning mate must complement the Presi 
dential candidate, helping 
where he is weakest. 

Lodge reinforces Nixon where he is 
affairs—but 
does little for him where he is most vul- 


V10- 


him out 


strong—in_ foreign 


nerable: with big union labor and the 
farmers. But Lodge docs provide geo- 


graphical balance and his age, plus years 
in political life, strengthened the Re- 
publicans’ claim that they have mor 
experience to offer in their candidates 
¢ United Nations’ Record--Lodge’s 
hard-earned political record on national 
issues is little known to the public. His 
selection as Vice-Presidential nomine¢ 
was based almost entirely on his sucec 
in opposing the Russians in the U.N 
Some critical representatives of our 
allies contend he succeeds more in scor- 
ing debating points than in achieving 
results. Hlowever, he has never been on 
the short end of any vote taken in the 
U.N. council or assembly, His TV ex- 
posure, pointing the accusing finger at 
Gromyko and Sobolev and _ forcing 
showdowns that have been generally fa 
vorable to the U.S., have given him an 
unmatched reputation as fighter against 
the Soviets. It reportedly was Lodgs 
who advised Nixon before his Russian 
trip that the way to deal with Khrush 
chev was to stand up to every argument, 
advice that led to the “kitchen debate’ 
the Republicans intend to make capital 
of in this campaign. 
¢ Key Man—Lodge, as U.S. 
dor to the U. N., is one of the key half 
dozen men in the organization. During 
the vears that John Foster Dulles was 


ambassa 


Secretary of State, Lodge—like all other 
U.S. representatives in the foreign 


policy field—had little leeway in execut 
ing U.S. policy, let alone much. sa 
in formulating it. But since State Secy 
Christian Herter came in, Lodge has 
had more flexibility. 

In the last vear or so, as more 
hit the U. N., Lodge has become mor 
of a factor in his own right in counsel- 
ing on how to counter Soviet moves. 
Lodge is generally rated highly for his 
skill in arguing the U.S. side of a 
half-dozen really tough situations fot 
the U.S. in the U. N.—summit col 
lapse, U-2, Russian spying in the U.S., 
the Cuba and Congo crises, and the 


RB-47 plane incidents 


CTISCS 


\s ambassador, Lodge has profited 
by his carly experience as a nev 
stint with the Boston | 
franscript and six in the Wash- 
ington bureau of the New York Herald 
Tribune. He 
sian charge the moment it is made so 


nal—da 


VCaIs 


trics tO answel! 





the Russians cannot capture a headline 
before the argument is challenged 
e Bigger Role—As Vice-President, 
Lodge would probably have a_ bigger 
role in international affairs than any 
predecessor. Nixon, if elected, intends 
to put Lodge in charge of all nonmili- 
tarv foreign programs 

Lodge has alwavs been sympathetic 
to the nationalist aspirations of back- 
ward countries, and in fact angered 
the French with his support of Algeria 
He might be instrumental in mediating 
the differences between the six coun- 
trices of the Common Market and the 
seven of the European Free ‘Trade 


Assn. (Outer Seven) 


e The New Lodge—On foreign aft 


Lodge was a latecomer to the interna 
tionalist view \s senator, h ted 
iainst reciprocal trade bills and against 


imending the Neutrality Act in 1939 








branding the European conflict as “not 
yur fight.”” When he came home from 
World War II, a_ lieutenant-colonel 
wearing the Croix de Guer id the 
Legion d’Honneur, he xp] iat 
the Lodge who ime back from the 
war is not the Lodge who went CI 
seas." He came under the influence of 
Sen. Arthur S. Vandenbe R-Nlich 
whose conversion to internationalism 
right after the war was even m 
matic and significant than was Lodg« 
¢ Family Rebel—Lodge supported the 
Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic 
l'reatv, and the United Nation lI 
ord that later earned him the am 
dorship to the U.N 

His U.N. rol l 1 compict turn- 
ibout from the ireer of his grand 
father, the famous Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge whom Woodrow Wilson con 
demned as one of the “little band of 
willful men” who kept the U.S. from 
joining the League of Nations. Tor 
this reason, young Lodge liberalism 
is sometimes described as a_ rebellion 
iwainst family tradition comparable t 
John Kennedy's repudiation of his fath 
crs conservative vicyv 


¢ Boston Brahmin—As a 
Lodge will have 
ing the image of a rather stiff and cold 
Boston Brahmin. He is unlikely to don 


( impaigner, 


1 hard time overcom- 
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a miner’s overalls and go down in the 
pits. But in person he can be quit 
charming. He has always been popular 
with ethnic groups in Massachusetts 
He will talk to a group of textile work 
ers in the French section of Massachu 
setts in their own language. When cam 
paigning for office, he diligently made 
the rounds of Polish clubs, factories, and 
—in the tradition of Boston politics 

the Irish wakes. But he alwavs dressed 
and behaved like a Cabot-Lodge. 

¢ Political Career—Lodge’s well-publi- 
cized defeat by John I. Kennedy in a 
Senate race in 1952 has obscured an 
otherwise highly successful record in 
Massachusetts politics. 

In 1932, voung Lodge ran against the 
Roosevelt tide to win a seat in the Mas 
sachusetts legislature. The Old Guard 
Republicans, who considered him a lib- 
eral upstart, assigned him to what w 
supposed to be an obscure committee 
labor. But Lodge turned the _ tables, 
fought successfully for the state’s first 
unemployment and workmen's compen 
sation, and ingratiated himself with thc 
labor unions of those davs. While 51 
ganized labor never endorsed him in a 
campaign, it never opposed him. In 
1936, he challenged James Michaci 
Curlev, the Boston Irish hero, for his 
Senate seat and won against the biggest 
Democratic landslide in historv. H« 
won re-election in 1942, resigned to b« 
come a tank officer in Africa, and was 
elected to the Senate again after th 
war, in 1946. 

His defeat by young Rep. Kennedy in 
1952 can be explained partly by his 
neglect of the home hustings while he 
campaigned around the country for 
Dwight Eisenhower. Also, the conserva- 
tive GOP in Massachusetts (Lodg« 
called them ‘the zombies”) had been 
alienated by his support of Eisenhower 
against Robert A. ‘Taft for the nomina 
tion 

It is one of the ironies of politics 
that if he had not been defeated h« 
would not have become U.N. Ambas 
sador and probably would not be the 
Vice-Presidential nominee now. 
¢ A Liberal—Lodge has been identified 
with the “‘liberal’” wing of the party on 
domestic affairs from the beginning. H¢ 
steered a middle course on the McCa1 
thy issue, emphasizing the need for a 
fair hearing for anvone accused of dis 
loyalty but recommending stronger pro 
cedures for ferreting out Communists 
in government jobs. He lost his Senat« 
seat before the McCarthy issue came t 
i head 

In the Senate, he voted for the Taft 
Hartley Act but also fought unsuccess 


O 
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WHEN KHRUSHCHEV toured the U.S., Lodge kept close to him as a host and an 


interpreter of the American way of life. 


fully against use of injunctions in strike 
ind against n on industrvwide bar 
gaining. H rally favored publ 
housing and im clearance bills anc 
some proposals for federal aid to edt 
cation 

While Lod ‘square’ with lab 


for the most t, his support of man 


of their caus« far in the past that 


it will do little for him in 1960. 
¢ Blue-Blooded Scion—Lodge is in« 
ibly compat with Kennedy as_ th 
scion of a wealthy Boston family. But 
the comparison can be overdone. Th 
Kennedys are nouveau riche in Boston 
society 

The Lodge ire almost as blu 
blooded as the Lowells and Cabots but 
ire by no means as wealthy as th 
Kennedvs. ‘The Lodge wealth com« 
ee sass ’ 


! ) Vice-Presidenti 


nominec’s great-grandfather, John E] 
lerton Lodge, who ran away to sea at 
he age of 12 and eventually built up a 
fleet of clipper ships in the China 
trade. Lodge's son, Asst. Secv. of Labor 
George Cabot Lodge, insists that ‘‘we’r 
not millionaires,” whereas the Kenned\ 
wealth is estimated at $300-million o1 
$400-million. 

Ihe ambassador is an enthusiast of 
water sports. He rowed in intramural 
sports at Harvard. The family home h« 
built at Beverly, Mass., faces the sea 
ind Lodge loves to take his 16-ft. alu 
minum outboard (a far crv from Ken 
nedy’s 62-ft. yacht) out for spins. 

lhe ambassador looks much vounger 
than his 58 years and is a man of un 
bounded energy—energy that he expects 
to use unsparingly in the coming cam 
paign 


+ 
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Waiting for Chrysler to Drop + 


@ Investigations of executive-supplier relationships 


are moving slowly, and the suspense builds up. 


@ Some details are now on the record, and hindsight 
suggests why such things have happened at Chrysler more 


than at Ford, General Motors, or other auto companies. 


@ Meanwhile, Colbert says he’s under instruction not 


to talk, and the board doesn’t plan to meet in August. 


Chrysler Corp.’s president and chair- 
man L. L. Colbert and his board of 
directors this week are doing a delicate 
balancing act while more than 200,000 
employees, stockholders, and suppliers 
hold their breaths. Admittedly, more 
employees than just former Pres. Wil- 
liam C. Newberg have been involved in 
conflicts of interest, but the board is 
moving with slowness to identify them 
and to act 

Meanwhile, employee morale is close 
to scraping bottom, with enginecring 
and purchasing department people in 
particular casting sidelong glances at 
their neighbors; at least one stockholder 
has asked for a court order to let him 
quiz Chrysler officials, and Chrvyslei 
suppliers are muttering that ethical, 
conscientious businessmen are under 
suspicion until Chrysler names all those 
involved and thus absolves all others. 
@ More on Fire—Late last week, after 
linking discharged Pres. Newberg with 
two companies that sold parts to Chrys- 
ler, Colbert admitted that anothe1 
Chrysler executive’s outside business 
affairs were being investigated by attor- 
neys and accountants. They 
studying whether there 
improper in the outside interests of 
Jack W. Minor, director of marketing 
for the Plymouth-De Soto-Valiant Div., 
who until recently was an officer of an 
outdoor advertising company that han- 
dled some P-D-V business. 

In New York City, Robert Mark« 
wich, a small holder of Chrysler stock 
and an attorney specializing in keeping 
corporations toeing the mark, asked the 
state Supreme Court to 
Chrysler ofhcers to produce 
that would show whether the 
holders have a case against management 
for recovery of money paid emp!oyees 
by suppliers 
¢ No Hurry—At midweek, a Chrysler 
spokesman said there was no plan to 
hold any more board mectings until 
September. The seeming deliberateness 
with which Colbert is following up the 
Newberg disclosures puzzles his em- 


ilso were 


was anything 


compel seven 
records 


1 
StOCcK- 


ployees and suppliers and executives of 


other auto companies—although the 
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answer probably lies in his own com- 
ment that the investigation is being 
done by “outside people” and that they 
“tell me to say no more than has been 
said.” 

¢ Minor’s Case—Particularly 
is the lack of any resolution 
future. 

A young, ambitious man, Minor had 
formed a company to place advertising 
on the rear of Detroit taxicabs befor« 
joining Grant Advertising, Inc., in 1952 
as an executive on the Dodge account. 
In 1953 he went to Dodge Div. as di- 
rector of advertising and since then 
has had other division merchandising 
and sales posts that gave him some 
voice in placement of advertising. Until 
some time this vear he retained his in- 
terest in the company that placed 
advertisements of Chrvsler-built 
on the backs of taxicabs. 

Minor says his outside interests were 
known to his superiors when he went 
to work at Chrysler. His superior, the 
boss of Dodge when Minor went there, 
was William C. Newberg. 


puzzling 
‘ - 
»f Minor’s 


Cats 


|. Story of Sango 


In a brief note at the end of its first- 
half financial statement last week, Chry 
sler identified Newberg’s outside in- 
Products, Inc., and 
Bonan Co.—and made it possible to 
document a sort of 20th Century 
morality play about a pair of poor boys 
who tried to get rich fast. 

William C. Newberg, 49, is a big, 
muscular man who grew up on a farm 
north of Seattle, Wash., and scrambled 
up the ladder of industrial responsibility 
by being a little tougher and working a 
little harder than his competitors. He 
formed a link with Colbert at the 
Dodge aircraft engine plant in Chicago 
during World War II. As Colbert, 
chosen years before as top management 
material by Walter P. Chrysler (BW 
\pr.30’60,p128), moved up, Newberg 


terests as Press 


followed after—nght into the president's 
office last Apr. 28. 
Ben Stone, 53, is a Detroiter who 


knows his wav around many businesses 


He has been a manufacturer’s agent: an 
ofhcer of a tool and die company, a steel 
supply company, a lumber company, a 
home construction company, a construc- 
tion supply company—and a few others 
¢ Getting Together—In 1952, the paths 
of Newberg and Stone converged. At 
that time thev lived near each other in 
the Detroit suburbs. Newberg was presi- 
dent of Dodge Div. of Chrvysler—al- 
though that title is a misnomer; in those 
days a Chrysler division “‘president” was 
more of a works manager 

On May 29, 1952, Ben Stone incor- 
porated Press Products, Inc., with a 
paid-in capital of $150,000. According 
to Chrvsler, Newberg got a 50 share 
of the profits of Press Pr 
company formed to manufacture 
small parts for Chrysler cars—parts, it is 
said, that Newberg was having troubl 
getting. 

In 1955, 


ducts. The 
was 


viX 


Press Products’ assets and 
name were sold to Atwood Vacuum 
Machine Co. of Rockford, Ill. Just be 


fore the sale, Stone changed the name 


of his company to Maple Mfg. ¢ 

which he savs was “just a name to us¢ 
to dissolve the company.” However, the 
name was changed in February, 1955 


ind the company was not dissolved until 


January, 1956. The annual report of 
Maple, filed with the Michigan Corp 
ration & Securities Commission and 
dated Mav 15, 1955, showed the com 
pany assets at $563,829, including 
$185,725 in cash and $149,688 in “in 
vestments.” 

When Maple finally was dissolved 
Newberg signed the certificate long 
with Stone and Stone’s wife, as one of 
the three who together held “at least 


three-fourths of the outstanding stock 

e Another Company—Meanwhile, on 
Mav 31, 1955, Stone had incorporated 
Bonan Co., 
small parts for 
said 
profits of Bonan 
Stone says, Bonan’s 


manufacturer of 
Chrysler 


- 1 
} 


rot UV or the 


also as a 
1utomobiles 
Newberg uso g : 
In September, 1955, 


issets were sold to 


\llen Industries, In 1 large Detroit 
company manufacturing automobile in- 
terior items for Chrvsler and other auto 
companies. One unofficial report puts 
the selling price at $250,000 

Stone was named a vice-president 


f 
Allen; his technical and manufacturing 


ability is highly praised by Allen 
Chmn. J. J. Tobias. Stone is still a 
consultant to Allen, although | 


signed as a vice-president on July 11 
lobias: “He 


tion that something was coming up and 


because, savs had informa- 


said it was important he resign becaus¢ 


he did not want Allen to be involved by 
association.” 

Newberg was fired on June 3 On 
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July 21, Chrysler announced he had 
agreed to give back $450,000; on July 
28, Chrvsler identified Press and Bonan 
as Newberg’s outside interests. 

e And Sango—The  Stone-Newberg 
storv, however, did not end with the 
sale of Bonan assets to Allen. On Jan. 7 
1959, Stone filed a certificate of amend- 
ment to Bonan’s charter, changing the 
name to Sango Co. A report to Michi- 
gan’s Corporation Commission on May 
31, 1959, described Sango’s business as 
“oil and natural gas production outside 
the state of Michigan.” 

Ilowever, of total assets of $964,893, 
the report shows $629,948 located in 
Michigan and $337,945 outside the 
state. Stone savs those figures are fat 
out of date but will not disclose in what 
manner. 

In Detroit, there is considerable dis- 
cussion over what the letters in “Sango” 
represent. A knowing source savs thes 
stand for “Stone and Newberg Gas & 
Oil.” Stone reports: “I don’t care what 
people sav it means. I named it and | 
can tell vou what it means. It means 
‘Stone Gas and Oil,’ but vou couldn't 
pronounce it with the letters that way, 
so | changed them around.” 

Stone will not sav whether he and 
Newberg are still business associates. 
He savs, “Ask Mr. Newberg.” When 
Newberg is asked any question what- 
ever, he recites the statement issued bv 
his attorneys on the dav Chrysler an- 
nounced the repayment agreement. 


ll. A Matter of Policy 


\bove those questions is the more 
unsettling one of how outside relation- 
ships such as Newberg’s could develop 
at Chrvsler. On that there is some 
guide 

Ihe basic trouble, apparently, is a 
familiar one at Chrysler: lack of sound- 
ly based policies that are well under- 
stood and followed, together with a 
mechanism for accommodating excep- 
tons. 
¢ Different From Others—At Ford and 
General Motors, everything is nicely 
balanced out—due principally to vears of 
experience at GM and to the cost ac- 
counting and analysis foundation on 
which lord has been rebuilt since 1946 
At Ford and GM, the extent of and 
limitations on engineering responsibili- 
ties, purchasing responsibilities, and all 
the rest are well-known and adhered to. 
The upper echelons have exercised au- 
thority and responsibility long enough 
to notice the least dnft awav from 
course 

There are enormous differences at 
Chrysler. Cost accounting and cost 
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the Other Shoe 


analvsis are hardly five vears old 
Chrysler, too, has its 20-vear men, but 
they have not become experienced 
in the way Chirysler is trving to do busi 
ness now—the GM-l ord wav. 

¢ Engineering Dominates—After — the 
big restvling in 1955, Chrysler decided 
to regain its former reputation for top 
flight engineering and quality. The en 
gineers were enshrined. The feeling ran 
through the corporation that the sales 
success of the product depended upon 
the engineers. “If this is going to be a 
top-notch product,” the engineers 
would sav to themselves, ‘““we must test 
every part and be sure it is the right 
kind of part and be sure it is made 
properly.” 

Such praiseworthy diligence mad 
hash of purchasing procedures. Lik 
GM _ and Ford, Chrysler specifies com 
petitive bids. It puts up all the usxal 
safeguards. It has a department to 
analyze purchase orders, and it works 
hard at building and = maintaining 
friendly relations with suppliers. But 
as long as the engineers fecl that the 
finger is pointed at them, they will 
specify parts by manufacturer's name 
because thev have had experience with 
those parts and know they work. 

hat, combined with a heritage at 
Chrvsler of executive relationships with 
suppliers, has been an open invitation 
to some men to get in on an insured 
market 

Newberg is represented as believing 
that his interests in Press Products and 
Bonan were good deals for Chrvsle1 
because the products would be of high 
qualitv—and Stone apparently was a 
first-class manufacturer 


lll. Too Many Owners? 


Chrysler people make a great point of 
the fact that Chrysler's ownership is not 
concentrated in small groups. More than 
90% of its 84,500 stockholders own 
100 shares or fewer and no shareholde: 
of record has as much as 1% of the 
outstanding common stock, which totals 
8,750,000 shares 

[his is supposed to prove it is a really 
free corporation, operated for the benefit 
of all and not for a few big holders 
¢ No Big Voice—Just lately some peo 
ple inside Chrysler have been taking a 
second look at that boast. For, in point 
of fact, no one on the board can speak 
for a large block of shares. 

At Ford, the foundation and_ the 
family wield the power. At GM, even 
when the du Pont ownership is left out 
of consideration, holders of enormous 
amounts of stock sit on the board. At 
Chrysler, no one with the monev-inter 


est of a Charles S. Mott (who holds 
approximately $100-nillion worth of 
GM stock) sits at the board table to ask 
questions ot management as Mott can 
ind does do). 

¢ Chrysler's Board—On the Chrysler 
board, the largest single holder of stock 
is Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American World Airways, with 7,000 
shares (worth around $300,000 at this 
week's price). 

James C. Brady, an associate of the 
founders of Chrysler and a real estate in 
vestor, heads a company that owns 
21,350 shares of Chrysler. He also has 
been reported to be the representative 
on the board of the Chrvsler family 
holdings. 

Of the other Chrysler board mem- 
bers, the largest shareholders are Col 
bert, 2,544 shares; W. Alton Jones, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of Cities Service Co., 2,000 shares; 
C. L. Jacobson, Chrysler vice-president, 
1,658 shares. Newberg was listed in 
the 1960 proxy statement as owner of 
2,189 shares. 

I'he other board members are: Paul 
\ckerman, vice-president, engineering, 
+24 shares; R. S. Bright, vice-president, 
automotive manufacturing, 729 shares; 
Joseph M. Dodge, chairman, Detroit 
Bank & ‘Trust Co., 100 shares; John D. 
Leary, vice-president, personnel, 250 
shares; George H. Love, chairman, Con 
solidation Coal Co., 200 shares; L. 1 
McCollum, president, Continental Oil 
Co., 200 shares; Neil McElroy, chai 
man, Procter & Gamble Co., 200 
shares; R. I. McNeill, Jr., president, 
Hanover Bank, 100 shares; F. W 
Misch, vice-president, finance, 710 
shares; Robert G. Page, president, 
Phelps Dodge Corp., 200 shares; E. C 
Ouinn, vice-president, 257 shares; EF. C. 
Row, first vice-president, 200 shares; 
Lynn A. Townsend, vice-president, in 
ternational, 200 shares; Louis B. War 
ren, counsel, 200 shares; L. I. Woolson, 
vice-president, +13 shares. 
¢ New Direction—It is this kind of 
fractionation of ownership on the board 
that builds a platform for Sol A. Dann, 
the Detroit attorney who for two years 
has been urging Colbert and the board 
to investigate the management. Dann, 
according to Chrysler’s proxy statement, 
holds 5,100 shares of stock. Similarly, 
the fact that Markewich, the New York 
attorney who filed the disclosure peti- 
tion, holds only 100 shares doesn’t give 
him anv smaller stake than that held 
by some Chrysler directors. 

Dann and Markewich were scheduled 
to meet in midweck; both claim that 
other stockholders are interested in par- 
ticipating in any court action. So Chrys- 
ler may vet get some direction from 
stockholders, but it probably won't be 
what Colbert would hope for if he had 
anv choice. 
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Merger would make CAPITAL Airlines 
disappear from the map... x 
... Its routes would make UNITED Air Lines a 
the biggest domestic trunk. Miami 
Its absorption by United Air Lines—if stockholders + fr i tee _* 
y sis— S 
and CAB approve—will end its long financial distress. year. Of the $3: Capital 
owed Vickers 1A » l 
When Thomas D. Neelands, Jr., got tory, if it gets the approval of the Civil was overdue, $14-mill 
m the board of Capital Airlines back \eronautics Board. next 12 months. and \ threatened 
in 1948, he began fighting to merge United would get 75 of Capital’s fleet — foreclosure B\V_—A D7 In 
Capital with another airline. Though of 90 planes, its property, and—most _ the first quarter, Capital showed a $5.4 
it is the nation’s fifth largest airline, important—its routes (map It would million deficit: it x month 
Capital has been in financial trouble ilso be able to use Capital’s 1959-60 ment. not vet out. will s] 
most of the time since its formation in losses to offset taxable earnings. Capi to $$-million 
1927 as Pennsvlvania Airlines & Trans tal stockholders and creditors would get e To the Rescue—It was aft the 
portation Corp. It has been unable to United stock worth $28.8-million, plus — disastrous first-quarter report that No 
generate enough money to swing new warrants to buv United common at lands. in Mav. reap1 + Capital 
plane purchases, match customer serv prices above the current market by invitation of its board. Earl n 
ices of competitors, and pay sharehold- * Viscount Purchases—The events that — the year, Capital's board chairman, 71 
ers a dividend led to the merger proposal came to a year-old George Hann. had st | 
Though Neelands, for many vears head last Mav, though the stage had down. and Washington ( 
Capital’s finance committee chairman, been set for many vears Murchison. who besi | 
was convinced merger was the only In the mid-1950s Capital was pro company’s other principal stockh 
wavy out, other board members weren’t pering. In 1955, it began buving the tried to tak . But oth 
Capital met financial difficulties time Viscount turboprop plane made by members refused t pt Mi L, 
ind again with refinancing programs  Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. Today it owns instead sent Capital P D 1] 
that got it further into debt. Finally, 56 of them. For a time, the Viscount Baker to Neeland t April “looking 
Neelands resigned in 1958, along with gave Capital a jump, but soon the — for ideas to get out of the fis 
two other committee members plane’s limited capacity of 44 seats and Savs Neelands Vhev had n 
* Finally a Merger—| ist week Nee- Capital’s multiplicity ot short-haul il] They were just waiting f 
lands finally had his way. At a press routes began to tell to land on its head. I hated | hell 
conference called in Washington, Pres (he Viscount found itself pitted to sce them just standing waitin 
W. A. Patterson of United Air Lines against big DC-6Bs and DC-7s, then Neelands told Baker that 1 | in 
disclosed one of the best-kept secrets in igainst the Electra turboprop, finall deed, have an idea, but he vouldn't 
wiation this year: United proposed to against pure jets. Meanwhile, Capita touch Capital unk nditions wet 
ibsorb Capital. had expanded its routes, but most wer met.” The conditions were that Nee 
The acquisition would be the biggest _ still short hauls; Capital’s average route lands be made chairman with approva 
onsolidation in commercial airline his- is only 255 mi. As a result, between f all the members. He demanded and 
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got power to negotiate as a lone wolf 
“until I had the whole package.” On 
May 1S, Neelands took over. 

¢ Placating Vickers—He had already 
chosen United as the airline that “could 
swallow Capital’s debt,” though other 
carriers, he figured, could also have 
used Capital’s route system profitably. 
But before approaching United, Nee- 
lands had to persuade Vickers to accept 
the idea of merger, then to cancel or 
postpone $10-million or so of the $33.8- 
million debt. 

Vickers agreed on June 18. Under 
the terms disclosed last week, Vickers 
is to get $15.9-million of United’s 
54% preferred stock and 74-vear war- 
rants to purchase 200,000 shares of 
United common at $45 a share. It also 
took back 15 of Capital's Viscounts, 
valued at $450,000 each. In all, Vickers 
will get about $22-million at current 
market values of paper and planes. 

The alternative for Vickers—sending 

Capital into bankruptcy through fore- 
closure—would have tied Capital up 
completely, its planes not flving and 
generating no funds at all. Worse, 56 
Viscounts would have had to be sold 
in a saturated used plane market. 
e United’s Gain—United Air Lines 
stands to add 6,500 mi. to its own 
14,000 route miles. Though much of 
this mileage is duplication, it would 
give United the biggest system of all 
domestic carriers. The deal also gets 
United into the Florida market from 
the Midwest, reduces competition and 
some stopover restrictions on routes the 
two lines fly side by side. 

The third part of the three-corner 
deal devised by Neelands gives Capital 
stockholders one share of United com- 
mon, quoted before the announcement 
at 288. plus a five-year warrant to buy 
14 shares of United at $40, for each 
seven shares of Capital common, quoted 
73. Holders of $12-million worth of 
Capital’s 44% debentures, due in 1976 
and now convertible into 334 shares 
of Capital common, will be offered 20 
shares of United common for each 
$1,000 face amount of debentures. 

Stockholders of United and Capital 
will vote on the proposal this fall. 
¢ CAB Action—CAB hasn’t acted on 
a merger involving a trunk carrier since 
it let Eastern Air Lines absorb Colonial 
in 1956. But CAB members have 
hinted that consolidation mav be one 
answer to the plight of airlines, which 
lost $24-million in 1960's first quarter. 

Another sign favorable to the merger 
is the absence, so far, of any firm 
opposition to the proposal from rival 
airlines. Some competing carriers, in 
fact, approve the merger, believing a 
Capital collapse would threaten all fu- 
ture airline financing. In a_ merger- 
minded industry, CAB’s approval of the 
Capital-United wedding also would be 
a welcome sign for other deals. 
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Rail Mergers Hit Labor Snag 


Merger-minded railroads are faced with union claims 
that federal law requires a long-term guarantee of jobs for 


all employees affected. 
Railroad br 


ing that carri 


ttherhoods are demand- 

that merge guarante¢ 
the jobs of all emplovees affected for at 
least four vears. To roads with an 
urge to merge in order to effect op 
erating econom this demand—which 
has legal support—is a potential road 
block in the wav of mergers 

The stak thousands of jobs for 
the unions, millions of dollars in sav 
ings for the carrier 
¢ Rail Mergers—During the past few 
months, f major carriers hav 
msideration to merger 
proposals that could reshape the indus 
trv (BW —Mavy28'60,p34). Their goal 
is the elimination of duplicated facili- 
ties and services, to relieve the squeez« 
applied on carriers by rising internal 
costs and intensified competition 


1 
! 


given seriou 


Chere growing agreement that 
mergers are highly desirable. But, ac 


cording to the Association of American 
Railroads, merger-minded managements 
are confronted with “formidable ob 
stacles” to consolidation. Not the least 
of these is labor’s opposition to met 
gers, supported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act 

Under the federal statute’s Sec. 5(2 
(f), the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, as a condition of its approval of 
any merger, must require a “fair and 
equitable” arrangement to protect the 
interests of all emplovees affected bv a 
consolidation 

The formula for cushioning the im- 

pact of a merger on jobs can be worked 
out by the Commission or devised, in 
negotiations, by the carriers and thei 
unions. ‘The practice in the past has 
been for railroads and unions to get 
together before a merger to work out 
terms for protecting job rights. This 
was done in several minor mergers 
earlier this century and in the onl 
major rail merger approved in recent 
times, that of the Norfolk & Western 
and the Virginian last vear. 
e Current Test—The current test of 
this decades-old provision of the law 
involves the proposed merger of two 
major Eastern carriers, the Erie and 
Lackawanna, into a single system. Che 
roads estimate that consolidation could 
save them $40-million during the next 
five years and $13.5-million a vear ther« 
after. ‘They say that every day a merger 
is delayed them “at least $35,- 
000.” 

If the Lackawanna-Erie merger is 
accomplished, some 4,000 emplovees 
would be affected. Up to 2,000 job 
would be abolished 


costs 


The unions’ Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Assn. invoked the Interstate Com- 
merce Act because of this threat to 
jobs. It formally requested the ICC 
to require a guarantee of the “preserva- 
tion of employment of all employees 
who would be affected for a period of 
at least four vears after the Commis- 
sion’s order of approval.” 

Labor witnesses told an ICC _hear- 

ing that “the plain language of the 
statute, the unequivocally and unusually 
clear legislative history, and its inter- 
pretation by the U. S. Supreme Court” 
require such a guarantee. Similar pro- 
tection was negotiated by rail unions 
and the Norfolk & Western and the 
Virginian when they merged in 1959. 
* Roads Object—The Erie and Lacka- 
wanna refused to negotiate such a plan. 
rheir spokesmen told the ICC that the 
carriers object “on principle” to such 
a long-term guarantee of jobs. They 
contended that it would be “contrary 
to all precedent” if the ICC should 
order four years of job stabilization. 

H. J. Blond, an ICC examiner, set 
forth conditions under which a merger 
could occur, including cash benefits for 
those whose jobs are abolished. The 
roads are willing to comply with these 
recommendations. 

The unions’ spokesman before the 
ICC, William G. Mahoney, the RLEA 
attorney, counter-argued that “com- 
pensation alone is no longer sufficient 
in the face of the immediate prospect 
of decimation of railroad employment 
because of the gigantic mergers now 
on the horizon.” 

The Railway Labor Executives’ 
Assn. asked the Commission to hold up 
the merger until the two roads agree 
to the four-year job freeze. The ICC 
took the matter under advisement. 

rhe union strategy is designed to win 
something beyond severance pay for dis- 
placed workers; it’s not intended to 
block mergers altogether. George E. 
Leighty, president of the RLEA, said 
realistically, “I’ve never known the ICC 
to deny authorization to merge because 
of union opposition. It would take 
more opposition than we can generate 
to stop a merger.” 
¢ Others Involved—Job security will 
be an issue in other proposed con- 
solidations if the roads refuse to meet 
labor’s terms for job stabilization. The 
unions already have served notice of 
this in connection with the merger 
plans of the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific and of the Atlantic Coast 
Line and Seaboard. 
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Starting to 


Direct spending isn’t imme- 
diately affected—it will still be 
about as planned. But mili- 
tary orders are being let at a 
faster clip. 


The rate of military contract-letting 
is running higher this summer than is 
normal for the period (chart) 

This won't immediately, 
however, in the level of expenditures 
Actual military spending this vear is still 
scheduled to run at roughly the same 
rate as in fiscal 1960, without any ap- 
preciable change in the seasonal pattern 
of outlays. However, the higher volume 
of new orders should spur business ac 
tivity. Contractors will begin to line up 
subcontractors, to buy from suppliers, 
and perhaps to hire more labor in an- 
ticipation of work that’s on the horizon. 
¢ Usually an Ebb—Ordinarily, the July 
September quarter is a low-volume pe- 
riod for new military business. The 
Defense Dept. and Budget Bureau are 
usually bogged down at this time with 
the so-called “apportionment” process 

reviewing once again each service’s 
major spending programs and doling out 
of the funds just appropriated by Con- 
gress. All this delays the rate of con 
tract-letting. 

This year, however, the apportion- 
ment process was speeded up, allowing 
the service a head start to place new 
orders. For one thing, in its pre-con- 
vention rush, Congress approved a final 


show up 
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Build Up at Source 


version of the defense 
ibout a month earlier than usual 
On the Admunistration’s side, th 

ipportionment 
simplified—to the mild amusement of 
some Pentagon insiders who sav this is 
vhat always happens in an election veat 
in order to step up contracting 
e Widely Shared—The accelerated vol 
ume of 
the board 

¢ Douglas 
contract to 
Navy's Missileer airplane 

e General Dvnamics’ Electric Boat 
Div. and Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Drv Dock Co were 
1ine contracts 

¢ Northrop Corp. got a $28-mil 
lion contract to produce Polaris missile 
omponents 

¢ Avco Corp.’s Lycoming Div. re- 
ceived $20.2-million worth of new or- 
ders for gas turbine engines 

¢ Acrojet-General Corp. and Grand 
Central Rocket Co. landed 
contracts for solid-fueled rocket engines 

By midweek, the Defense Dept. and 

Budget Bureau had apportioned to the 
virtually all the funds voted 
bv Congress for fiscal 1961. Notable 
exception: the $484-million net added 
to the Administration’s requests for 
B-70 bomber development, Army mod 
ernization, satellites, the 
gram, and other projects 


ippropriation 


mechanics have been 


new orders shows up 


ICTOSS 


} 
landed a 


Aircraft Co 


design and develop the 


warded subma 


research 


SETVICES 


Polaris pro 


But the decision has been made to 
use some of the extra monev to order 
five Polaris submarines this vear, in 


stead of three a plannec in | v. 
l’o offset this, the Navv will be allowed 
to buv long-lead-time items f ily 
five additional vessel ither than the 
nine originally listed 
e Still a Holddown—This action points 
up the Eisenhower Administration’s in- 
tention of continuing the holddown on 
defense spending But there till time 
for modifications in the polic lhe 
final version of the Pentagon’s full 
financial plan for the new fiscal vear 
will not be readv for about nonth 
This document will take into account 
final decisions on the extra Cong 
sional appropriations. It will project 
expenditures and ntract-lettin 
cls for the remainder of the 1960-6] 
fiscal vear 

So far, the indications are that the 
Pentagon will have to stick to the over 
all budget sent to Congress last Janu 


irv. [his shows total obligations for the 
fiscal vear ending next June 30 amoun 
ing to $42.4-billion (about 60 of 
which goes for contracts to pri 
dustrv), up $700-million from last vear 


Expenditures are now estimated at 
$41.2-billion, the same as the actual fig 
ure In fiscal 1960 and $200-million ( 


than the initial estimate for this fiscal 
vear. 

e Next Year's Budget—The Pentagon, 
} 


meanwhile, has begun the massive 
chore of grinding out the budget for 
fiscal 1962. This will go to Congress 
in January. Spending plans of the in- 
dividual service ire scheduled to be 
ready by mid-September for joint re- 
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How Tie Line telephone service: 
¢ Improves market coverage 
¢ centralizes inventory 


Take Schnitzer Alloy 
Products Co., for instance: 


This Elizabeth, N. J. manufacturer of 
stainless steel nuts, bolts and fittings 
reaches its Philadelphia and Hartford 
markets by telephone Tie Line service— 
instead of setting up branch offices and 
warehouses in those cities. 


By calling local numbers, customers 
in the Philadelphia and Hartford areas 
can reach Schnitzer headquarters over 
direct telephone lines, just as if it were 
a local office. ‘“‘Besides,’’ says Albert 
Schnitzer, Vice President, “customers 
like to deal with headquarters—direct.”’ 


Advantages: Better, more personal 
market coverage at less expense, central- 
ized inventory which produces savings. 
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Direct telephone Tie Lines extend from 
Schnitzer headquarters in Elizabeth, N. J., 
to Philadelphia and Hartford, in effect giv- 
ing the firm “branch offices” in those cities. 


Get full details—FREE. Call your Bell Telephone 
business office and ask about Tie Line service. Full 
details will be furnished promptly. No obligation 
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view by the Defense ( omptroller’s 
office and the Budget Bureau. By 
Thanksgiving Day, a budget draft will 
be in shape for approval by Pres. Eisen- 
hower and the National Security 
Council. 

At this point, the President-elect will 
come into the picture. If he is Richard 
Nixon, the Republican candidate, he 
will probably be afforded the chance to 
rejuggle some of the figures to his own 
liking. If he is the Democrats’ John 
Kennedy, he will get a chance only to 
look over Eisenhower's shoulder and 
educate himself on budget details. The 
budget document sent to Congress 
would be Eisenhower's. Kennedy could 
imend it after January 
¢ Upward Push—This budget 
preparations are shadowed by the com- 
mitments of both candidates to increase 
defense spending above the $41-billion 
innual level Eisenhower in 
the past two years and planned for the 
current fiscal year. The Nixon-Kenned\ 
defense 


vear's 


spent by 


views create an clement of 
uncertainty for all the budget paper 
shuffling now under way in the Penta- 


gon and cloud the spending outlook 
for individual programs 

But the Pentagon’s budget 
ire using a technique, partially begun 
last year, aimed to simplify anv major 


peopl 
i i 


revamping the new President would 
want to do 
¢ Four Levels—The servi have been 


instructed to prepare their estimates in 
what one top-echelon budget official 
ills “four strata.” Each 
1 different volume 


level ssumes 


of authorized spend- 


ing 

Ihe basic budget level is geared es 
sentially to the current rate of spending 
ind contract-letting for each service 
he services must squeeze their plan 
within these amounts, thus must in- 
lude only top-priority projects. This is 
the budget that represents present 
Kisenhower defense policies 

I'he services are then allowed three 


ther assumed budget levels, each pro- 
gressively higher. ‘These amounts allow 
the services to expand the scope of the 
top-priority projects and to add finds 


for lesser-priority programs 
No matter how wide-sweeping a new 

President's might 

int that 

ictual outlavs in fiscal 1962 could be 


than $1.2-billion 


defense chang¢ 


most Pentagon fiscal experts do 


boosted much more 


or about 3 ibove current expendi 
t 

tures. That’s because next vear’s outgo 

f defense money will be substantially 


ind 
Eisenhower 


tied to the policy decisions made, 
contracts placed, by the 
\dministration 

Still, there is the significant economic 
impact of new defense orders. A new 
Administration could provide a rapid 
boost for the national economy simph 
by cranking out lots of new contracts 


Che checks could be paid later on 
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Toothpaste Ad 


Battle Looms 


Procter & Gamble is expected to make the most of the 
endorsement of Crest by American Dental Assn., an action 
that has stirred up the animosity of P&G competitors. 


week 


uniqu¢ 


Procter & Gamble Co. this 
was laying plans to exploit a 
idvantage—endorsement of its fluoride 
toothpaste, Crest, by the American 
Dental Assn. as an effective decay pre- 
ventive if properly what 
certain to be an all-out battle of tooth- 
paste brands 

A P&G spokesman denied a batch of 


used--i1n 


Madison Avenue rumors about what 
tack it will take in using the ADA 
recognition, adding: “Plans are not at 
ill firm at this time. Frankly, we don’t 
yet just know what we will do. Ethi- 
callv, we can refer to ADA approval in 


idvertising so long as it is not ob- 


jectionable to ADA and we do not 
into their statement than is 


our 


read more 
there 

But just about evervbody, including 
competitors and the investing public, 
which bulled P&G stock up 11 point 
in two days, expects the big soap manu- 
facturer to take as much competitive 


idvantage of the ADA action it can 
P&G already is the nation’s No. 2 ad- 
vertiser spending well over $100 


imnually on promotion of its 
products. In 1958, the latest figures 
wailable from Advertising Ag m- 
pilation of the 100 biggest advertisers, 
P&G was listed as having spent about 


+ 


million 


$3-million for its Gleam toothpas ind 
omething under $2-million for Crest. 
¢ ADA _  Statement—ADA’'s 
ment of Crest cam Aug. | issue 


of the association’s professional journal, 


in the 
which reported on the evaluation of 
tests made by the 
ina Dental School and dentists in the 
Minnesota Dept. of Health. The ADA 

“Crest has becn I 


University of Indi- 


statement said hown 


to be an effective anti-caries dentifrice 
that can be of significant value when 
used in a conscientiously applied pro- 
gram of oral hygiene and regular pro 


fessional care.” 

It pointed out that Crest ntains 
stannous fluoride, with a specific for- 
mula, which other toothpastes used 
ontrols in the test didn’t ntain 
Brisk, Colgate-Palmolive’s 
toothpaste and the only other 
toothpaste that uses fluoride, contains 
sodium fluoride. 

Presumably other toothpaste manu- 
facturers can compound a_ stannous 
fluoride product. But Dr. J. R. Doty, 
issistant secretary of research and 
therapeutics at ADA, pointed out that 
before ADA could inother 
manufacturer’s product it would hav 
test results. A toothpaste 


fluoride 


ma} 


endorse 


to studv new 


merely containing stann 

isn’t enough, h uid: the formu 
what counts 

¢ Head Start—1] 

covered by an Indiana Un tv t 
headed bv Dr. Joseph C. Muhler. P&G 
has an exclusi ] ising ag ent 
with the school for the patent fo 
mula, which Indiana University dentists 
had been working c 
1940s. P&G worked closelv with th 
the beginning n vrit 

ind cooperating as much as p 


t 4 


from 
search 
sible. 

Vhus, P&G h i big h 
other toothpaste sin what mav w take 
on the 
ind the 
of a few vears ag 

Right now, 
waiting to see how th mpany 
motes Crest. Colgate toda ha 
one-third of the t 
P&G’s Gleam stands 
by Pepsodent Lever Bros © 
Stripe Levet ind 
Myvers 
¢ Competitors’ Reaction—Off 
ord, P&G competitors ar 
ind, at the 
P&G and the 
of the major 
some dentists are up in arm 
ADA action, which tual] 
dented since professional groups rat 


endors 1] ting | | | 


proportions of the chlorophyl 


immoniated t wnacste bhatt 


Sam tin nor\ t 


ADA. An official of on 


manufacturers insists that 


if ever 
laims “ADA has lost f f tl 
unethical and unprof al en 
ment.” The American Medical A 
vs it never has endorsed a particul 
branded drug 

A P&G npetit 

irs has wanted t of trol 
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Sculptured concrete curtain wall panels feature 


Chicago's *34 million Exposition Center 


Chicago’s new McCormick Place Exposition 
Center is enclosed with 185,000 square feet 

of concrete curtain wall panels—the largest 
project of its kind in the world. Of the total 
curtain wall area, 152,000 square feet is 
covered with sculptured and geometric design 
panels in bas-relief. To achieve the attractive 
textured surface of these panels, white aggregate 
was used with Trinity White portland cement. 

Sculptured panels have helped create an 
exterior with pleasing lines and high interest, 
and at the same time shut out natural 
light to permit full control of the 
building’s interior lighting. 

Trinity White, a highly specialized product 
of General Portland Cement Company, affords 
the whitest white and truest colors in concrete 
for a variety of uses. Aside from Chicago’s 
Exposition Center, Trinity White has added 
superlative beauty to such structures as the 
Prudential Building in Los Angeles, Southland 
Center in Dallas, and other prominent 
buildings throughout the nation. 


1 Center is 1150 feet lo 








d 360 feet deep as shown in this scale model 
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In Business 


Suitable Programing Up to Stations, 
Says FCC, Hefting Its License Club 


The Federal Communications Commission last week 
came up with a policy statement that seats it firmly 
on the fence dividing those who want it to enforce 
high programing standards on radio-T'V and those who 
call any control by the dirty word of “censorship.” In 
line with its increased control activity under its new 
chairman, Frederick W. Ford, FCC laid down these 
broad lines: 

¢ The burden of finding out, assessing, and meet- 
ing local program needs is put squarely up to the local 
stations. 

¢ If the station does not fulfill its duties in pro- 
graming, FCC strongly asserts its right to take away 
the station license. The commission made it clear that 
it would not interfere in the content of particular pro- 
grams, but would base its judgment on the station’s over- 
all keeping of its pledges. 


Alaskans to Vote on Moving Capital 


As Foes of Juneau Call It Too Remote 


Next Tuesday, the voters of Alaska will decide whether 
to move the capital of their newly fledged state from 
Juneau to some other site. If the vote is in favor of 
moving, the governor will appoint a committee to pick 
the new spot. 

Ihe vast reaches of the largest U.S. state have been 
bestrewn with argument and counterargument. Pro- 
ponents of moving claim that Juneau, in the southeastern 
panhandle, is too far away from most citizens, and for 
many of them is reachable only by air. Juneau’s sup- 
porters retort that the state can’t possibly afford to move, 
and besides, losing the government payroll it has had 
since 1900 would practically ruin the little city. 

If the decision is to move, the most often mentioned 
sites are near Anchorage, the state’s largest city. 


Continental League Dies Unborn; 
Majors Will Absorb Four of Its Teams 


Baseball’s third major league—the Continental League 
—was knocked out of the ball park this week before it 
even started to play. 

rhe Continental League, first proposed in December, 
1957, died after a meeting in Chicago at which the 
National and American Leagues decided they would. take 
in four of the eight clubs lined up for the new league. 
The four teams will be fitted, two apiece, into the two 
major leagues, possibly in time for next year’s season 
and certainly by 19642. 
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So far there’s no telling which of the eight clubs will 
get the nod from the majors—New York, Dallas-Fort 
Worth, Houston, Buffalo, ‘Toronto, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Atlanta, and Denver, but New York’s representative says 
that his city’s entry is assured. 

The Continental League was founded partly as a re 
sult of New York’s loss of the Giants to San Francisco 
and the Dodgers to Los Angeles, and partly because the 
other seven cities had failed in their bids to get major 
league teams. 

Behind its growth—on paper—also lay Congress and 
the Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Dis Fach major league 
team, besides its 25-man squad of players during the 
season, controls, through reserve clauses, anvwhere from 
200 to 500 players in minor league teams. Were it not 
for baseball’s exemption from antitrust laws, these re 
serve clauses would long ago have led the majors into 
a head-on battle with the Justice Dept. In the last few 
years Congress has talked of lifting that exemption 

Now that the major leagues have promised to expand 
from eight to 10 teams each, it’s likely that the threat 
of Congressional action will fade. 


Jury Links Smoking to Cancer, 


But Refuses to Award Damages 


A federal jury in Miami this week refused to hold the 
American Tobacco Co. liable for damages in the lung 
cancer death of a 49-year-old contractor 

Still, the verdict has created a stir. It was the first time 
that a jury established a connection between smoking 
and lung cancer. ‘The jury agreed with the plaintiff that 
(1) contractor Edwin P. Green had lung cancer; (2) it 
caused his death; and (3) smoking two or three packs 
a day of Lucky Strikes for 32 years was at least one of the 
causes of the lung cancer. 

But the jury balked at awarding damages to Green's 
estate in the $1.5-million suit, arguing that at the time 
when Green’s cancer was discovered there wasn’t enough 
evidence linking smoking and cancer to establish a 
breach of warranty by the manufacturet 

American ‘Tobacco expressed pleasure that the first 
jury verdict on lung cancer had been for the company 
(In a similar suit earlier, the judge had directed a verdict 
in favor of Liggett & Mvers.) 

Dr. Lawrence V. Hastings, a surgeon who acted 
lawyer for the plaintiff, said: “I think the tobacco com- 
panies will now spend millions to find and remove a 
cancer producing agent in cigarettes.” 


Electronics and the Auto 


Ford Motor Co.’s defense-oriented Aeronutronics 
Div. this week decided to invade the hitherto little ex 
ploited industrial sector of the electronics field. A new 
group, headed by Lowell E. Krieg, has been set up to 
look into the “broad field of automotive electronics.” 

No specific products have been announced as targets 
of the program. Possibilities are believed to include 
transistorized auto radios, automatic headlight dimmers, 


and other devices. 
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Ever listen to 
a talking train? 





“Signal Crew to Train Sev- 
enty-Six...checking micro- 
wave antenna...can you 
read me?” 


“Seventy-Six to Signal...we 
read you loud and clear. 
Over.” 


Crisp talk like this is crackling 
over the air these days—for the 
railroads are using microwave 
radio in a big way. Microwave 
keeps operating headquarters in- 
stantly in touch with every train, 
thus expediting service for passen- 
gers and shippers. 


This is one more way in which 
railroads are exploring and apply- 
ing exciting new developments. 
Such progressive thinking is im- 
portant to all of us—for we’re going 
to need dynamic railroads more 
- < ever in the growth years ahead. 


“@early, it’s in the nationai interest 
§ to give railroads equal opportunity 
and treatment with other forms of 
transportation. America’s railroads 
— the lifeline of the nation — are 
the main line to your future. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Built 
to an 
“Only the Best” 


specification 
... equipped with 
JENKINS VALVES 
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The Interchurch Center 
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cb — New York City 
cE | er 
A Poised on a bluff 100 feet above the Hudson 
2. River, this $21 million structure houses 2,000 


individuals representing 144,000 local Prot- 
estant and Orthodox congregations embrac- 

x 40 F members in the United States. 
Its | limestone facing alone repre- 
sents a substantial investment in beauty 
as well as permanence. 


B\ 


Architects: COLLENS, WILLIS & BECKONERT 
VOORHEES WALKER SMITH SMITH & HAINES. 
General Contractor: TURNER CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY. Plumbing Contractor: C. H. 
CRONIN, INC. Hea >, Ventilating, Air Con- 
ditioning Contractor: RAISLER CORPORATION. 


Photo courtesy of Turner Construction Company 


A magnificent culmination to a fifty-year dream of bring- 
ing Protestant and Orthodox communions in America 
together under one roof, The Interchurch Center is an 
outstanding New York building, as well. It is especially 
noteworthy for an overall high quality in construction and 
equipment. Planned to be a symbol of unity that would 
endure for generations, architects and contractors could 
be satisfied only by “the best” in everything. 


When it came to valves for both the central air condition- 
ing system and the heating system with its three low pres- 
sure boilers, all building factors agreed on JENKINS. 
They could be sure Jenkins Valves would deliver an un- 
usual measure of long-time efficiency and economy. And, 


as practical planners, they appreciated the fact that Jenkins Jenkins Iron Valves on water lines of condensor 
Valves cost no more than any good valves ti 


When YOU choose valves, remember that you pay no pre- EK N Kl N S 
mium to specify the valves so often favored by the coun- 


try’s top building authorities. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., 


2 LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND ® 
New York 17. . VALVES <> 
SINCE 1866 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
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The South is seething with talk about a November political revolt. 


The threat: abandonment of Kennedy by withholding electoral votes 
when the electoral college meets in December. This would be a desperation 
move, with the object of throwing the election of a new President into the 
House of Representatives next January. 


So far, there’s more talk than action. But it makes some Democrats nerv- 
ous, even though they doubt that the electors’ rebellion will be widespread. 


Here’s what causes the Southern threats: 


The 1960 Democratic platform plank on civil rights, the strongest ever 
adopted by this party, has infuriated the older generation of Southern 
political leaders. They are boiling mad about the pledge of a national fair 
employment practices act, a promise to require at least first-step compliance 
with school desegregation orders by 1963, and the blunt endorsement of 
lunch counter sit-in demonstrations by Negroes. 


The Republican platform is equally tough in tone, albeit slightly less 
specific in language. In any event, the angry Southerners find no solace 
there, and no talk has cropped up about a widespread bolt to Nixon. 


Revolt talk is strongest in five states, but the situation is still so fluid 
that no one can tell what course actually will be followed. The five have a 
total of 46 electoral votes—Georgia, 12; Louisiana, 10; Arkansas, South 
Carolina, and Mississippi, eight each. Alabama Democrats, in an election 
three months ago, freed six of their 11 electors to vote for whomever they 
choose. So, actually involved is the threat to pull back all or part of 52 votes. 


A Presidential nominee needs 269 electoral votes to win. This is a bare 
majority of the 537 electoral votes. Each state is entitled to one electoral 
vote for each of its two U. S. senators and one for each member of the House. 
Thus, New York with 45 electoral votes and Pennsylvania and California, 
with 32 apiece, become crucial states in November. 


What Southern dissidents hope for is an election so close elsewhere 
across the country that by withholding all or part of Southern electoral 
votes—casting them for some third candidate—they can prevent either 
Kennedy or Nixon from obtaining the required 269 elector ballots. 


The House of Representatives would then have to elect a President. 
And, by provision of the Constitution, each state would be entitled in the 
House to cast one vote. 


Southern moderates counsel against an electors’ rebellion. They dispute 
extremist arguments that if the election were thrown to the House, the 
South could “deal” for either veto rights over appointment of a new Attorney 
General or for a promise that the new Administration would go slow and 
easy in pushing desegregation orders. 


The moderates’ logic has two basic parts: 


First, neither Kennedy nor Nixon would deal on any such basis—if, for 
no other reason, simply because it would be ruinous to his political future in 
the North and East and would discredit his Administration before world 
opinion, even before it began. 


Second, Democrats control a majority of House delegations in 33 states. 
Thus, even if five or six states staged a rebellion, non-Southern Democrats 
would still have 27 or 28 House votes—or more than a majority. The GOP 
controls nine delegations; eight states’ House delegations are evenly divided 
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between Democrats and Republicans. The new House, to be elected in 
November, would do the balloting, it is true. But in a close election—upon 
which the dissident Southerners would depend—it is not likely that a great 
enough shift would occur to give the South the desired balance of power. 


So, this prospect: The talk will grow louder before it subsides and, in 
the end, most Dixie electors will wind up voting for Kennedy. 


The Kennedy-Nixon campaign is off to an inauspicious start. In a year 
when there are good and solid grounds for an illuminating national debate 
on some vital economic differences between the parties (page 17), the two 
candidates have fired opening salvos that tend to be personal in their impact 


Kennedy started it with the observation that Nixon, the Republican 
nominee, is a man with no basic political convictions. He bases this on 
Nixon’s repudiation of Agriculture Secy. Ezra T. Benson. 


Nixon answered in kind, observing that Kennedy and the Democrats 
sold out to organized labor in the Los Angeles convention. 


Neither comes off particularly well in this opening round. This is the 
consensus of impartial observers hereabouts. The feeling is that the cam- 
paign can—and the hope is that it will—rise above this level. 


Kennedy’s convictions about Benson’s farm policy have changed also 
since 1954, when he voted for the Administration’s flexible crop price sup- 
port proposals. This hurt Kennedy in his 1956 quest for the Vice-Presidency 
Midwestern Democrats shunned him. Since then, he has joined the vocal 
critics of Benson among his Democratic colleagues. 


In any event, it has been clear for quite some time that Nixon—who 
once, in the privacy of the White House, tried to get Pres. Eisenhower to 
fire Benson—would try to cut himself loose from the unpopular Agriculture 
Secretary as soon as he obtained the Presidential nomination. 


The political love affair between labor and the Democrats, and especially 
Kennedy, is one of long standing that was strengthened, but certainly did 
not begin, in Los Angeles. 

— — 


Space officials are skittish about involvement in the 1960 campaign for 
the White House. They suspect the Soviets may make dramatic progress 
before Election Day in the man-in-space race. They acknowledge that we 
have little chance to beat the Russians, or even to match them quickly 
A big Russian gain would turn the space issue into a potential vote-gainer 
for Kennedy and the Democrats. 


A 10-year, $15-billion U.S. space timetable has been laid down by the 
Administration. 

By 1970, it envisions manned flights to the moon and back. 

In the near future, here are some key goals: 

Next year, the first manned flight into space, plus hitting the moon 
with an instrumented payload. 


In 1962, first launchings of a two-stage Saturn rocket, the vehicle that 
ultimately will be capable of putting 10-ton satellites into earth orbits and 
of lifting 1,500-Ib. loads to the moon. 


By 1963 or 1964, launching unmanned vehicles for the moon, in hope 
of achieving controlled landings. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 6, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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PAPER DOES SO MUCH FOR PEOPLE 
(and Champion people do so much for paper) 


An idea starts to simmer and keeps on simmering until you do something about it. 
Where did you get the idea in the first place? Probably from a piece of paper, 
maybe a catalog or merchandise folder. That's one of the jobs paper does so well— 
it sells ideas. At least some kinds of paper do. Others protect products, serve 
as packages, or convey messages. Every day Champion people make paper that will 
do these things and more. It's their pride and skill in papermaking, plus research 


for new and better papers, that help keep Champion the leader in the industry. 


Champion Sets the Pace in Papermaking. | 


a 
THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: HAMILTON, OHIO SALES OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR CITIES 





Wait till you feel 
what torsion springs 
have done for 


truck handling 


“You don’t have to be a truck driver to drive this 


one.” . . . “Really hangs on the road, doesn’t fish- 
tail or whip around.” .. . “Like driving a car with 


power steering.” . . . “You don’t get the swerve 
and sway you get on most trucks.” . . . ‘““My wife 
says I’m easier to get along with since I’ve been 
driving this truck.”’ 

Those are some of the things the drivers are 
saying—the men who live in trucks all day long 
and know a new kind of handling ease when they 
feel it. They’re sold. 

Owners are sold, too. They like their drivers 
happy. They also like the way Chevy’s Torsion- 
Spring Ride lets them work faster, get in more 


trips a day. Quote: “I can average a load a day 


1960 CHEVROLET 
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more with it... make $45 to $50 a day more with 
this Chevy than we can with the others.’’ Another 
hauler is able to go 30 miles an hour over rough 
roads he used to have to take at under 10. Result: 
“Where I used to deliver about 2,300 units |liquid 
petroleum gas| in a day with the other trucks, | 
can deliver 3,500 units a day with my new Chevy.” 

Those are prime examples of the kind of reports 
we've been getting on Chevy’s ride. Truck owners 
are impressed by Chevrolet’s high gas mileage 
and low maintenance. They talk about cab comfort 
and durability and good tire life. But always, 
they’ll tell you again how great the new ride is. 
Try it. Just once. ... Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


A whole new approach to truck durability and ride! 


Torsion springs, with fully independent front suspension, 
evolutionize the ride. Wide-based coil rear springs in 
nany light-duty models for better-than-ever stability. 
Variable-rate rear springs, sure to last longer, in most 
nedium- and all heavy-duty models. Frames that are 
tougher, more resistant to twist—a big plus in Chevy's 
new Sturdi-Bilt design. Cabs that are wider, safer, 
67°, more rigid. Front wheels and tires precision 
balanced in final assembly. Lively V8’s with longer life. 
Sixes sworn to save you money. All done up in the 


year's handsomest style! 


Anything less is an old-fashioned truck! 


TRUCKS WITH TOTAL NEWNESS £47 





Chevy’s 
done the * 
next 
best 
thing to ae ¥ 
paving . 
every road 
in America! 














OVERWRAPS OF ALCOA ALUMINUM catch 
the customer’s eye, and hold it .. . give instant 
identity ...instant sales. Whatever your product, 
whether cigars or cake mixes, your aluminum 
overwrap spells quality and value...and it pro- 
vides your product with the finest protection 
available today. Aluminum overwraps resist 
harmful light ...act asa moisture barrier...safe- 
guard against dryness. They protect and sell. 
We invite your inquiry. Aluminum Company 
of America, Box 1665-H, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 









Better Packaging 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Foil Packaging 





Put Alcoa’s aluminum packaging services to work for you. We create new designs, check 
costs, answer questions on anything from appearance to performance. We offer you full- 
scale research facilities . . . merchandising and marketing data . . . the most sales-minded 

pproach in the industry. All mobilized to help you design it... apply it sell it 





FINANCE 


More Squeeze on Profit Margins 


There’s no doubt that the squeeze on 


profit margins is hurting. 
quarter earnings of most U.S. corpo- 
rations show that while sales are good, 
profits have declined sharply (chart). 
The squeeze on profits began to show 
up in the first quarter, but now it is 
on in earnest. 

Comparisons with a year ago are a 
bit misleading. In the second quarter 
of 1959, both sales and profits reached 
record levels as corporations stocked 
up in anticipation of the steel strike. 
This vear, steel is operating at a reces- 
sion rate, and its sales and profits have 
registered the sharpest relative drop of 
any single industry. 

Steel is not the only industry to show 
a decline in profits—and profit margins. 
In fact, a majority of industries re- 
ported smaller sales and shrinking profits 
in the second quarter compared with 
the same period a year ago. 
¢ Second-Quarter Slump—Even more 
significant, there has been a decline in 
profits from this vear’s first quarter. 
Normally, sales and earnings in the sec- 
ond quarter run about 5% better than 
in the first quarter. But, according to 
the First National City Bank of New 
York, profits of 533 manufacturers sur- 
veved fell by 5% from the first-quarter 
rate, and by 14% from the second 
quarter of 1959. National City says 
that for the first half as a whole, profits 
of the companies they surveved were 
4% below the corresponding figures 
for last. year. 

These figures suggest that it will take 
a major increase in sales and profits to 
come close to the Treasury’s estimate 
that pre-tax profits will run around $51- 
billion this vear. Last year, corporate 
profits before taxes hit an annual rate 
of close to $50-billion, then under the 
pressure of the steel strike slumped to 
an annual rate of just over $45-billion 
before taxes in the second half. 

This vear, before-tax profits were 
probably around $48-billion in the first 
half, and although there’s a good chance 
to surpass last vear’s record of $47 
billion for the full vear, it will take a 
big stepup in activity, and a reversal of 
the squeeze, to reach a total of $50- 
billion for the vear as a whole. 


¢ Sales Are No Clue—The big prob- 


lem is that a hike in sales alone “doesn’t 
insure higher earnings. A number of 
companies reporting improved sales dur- 


ing the second quarter of 1960 were not 
able to better their earnings. P. Loril- 
lard (¢ for example, showed slighth 
higher sales for the first half of 1960 
compared to the same period a year ago, 
but its carnings—due to “increased costs 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg..... 
American Can Co. 
American Cyanamid. 
Amer. Mach. & Foundry 
AMP, Inc. 


Armco Steel 
Atlantic Refining 
Avon Products 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Co. 


Brunswick Corp. 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Chrysler Corp. 
Continental Can Co. 
Corn Products 


Du Pont 
Eastman Kodak 
Electric Auto-lite 
Fairchild Camera 
Ford Motor Co. 


Flintkote Co. 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Granite City Steel 
Inland Steel 


Ideal Cement. ... 
ee eee 
Johns-Manville 
Jones & Laughlin 
Kennecott Copper 


Mack Truck 

Martin Co. 

Merck & Co. 
Monsanto Chemical. 
Motorola 


Nat'l. Dist. & Chemicol 
Parke Davis 

Peabody Cool 

Philip Morris 

Phillips Petroleum 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Radio Corp. of America 
Reynolds Metals 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Schering Corp. 


Scott Paper 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 
Stauffer Chemical 
Union Carbide 

U. S. Rubber 


U. S. Steel 
Westinghouse 
Wheeling Steel 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. 
Youngst’n Sheet & Tube 
Data: Business Week 


1ST HALF, 1960 


Sales 
$282,691 
490 ,379 
305,154 
142,235 
24,917 


521,181 
279,215 
72,984 
1,224,852 
471 , 487 


127 ,971 
385 ,417 
1,751,500 
530,255 
341, 561 


1,097 ,000 
417 ,222 
115,756 

30,285 


. 2,884,500 


114,355 
2,022,699 
7,108,771 

81, 489 

432,090 


46 ,693 
694 ,627 
174,326 
461,588 
249 , 582 


140,971 
301,900 
111,416 
431 ,787 
143,501 


280,710 
99,046 
61,204 

249 ,727 

603 ,098 


323,971 
707 ,000 
216,114 
679 , 234 

42,620 


157 , 864 
4,317 ,000 
114,349 
771,643 
510,189 


2,189,949 
953,844 
136 , 209 

49 ,534 
345 ,292 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Profits 
$7 ,780 
17 ,342 
28 , 437 
10,560 
2,443 


41,733 
16,917 

6,611 
81,543 
13,394 


8,758 
20 , 378 
23,700 
13,191 
18 , 306 


202 ,878 
54,959 
4,521 
1,682 
264 ,800 


5,282 
111,429 
611,584 

7,638 

33 ,067 


8 , 337 
76,616 
13,510 
26 , 136 
42,660 


6,666 
7,648 
14,784 
33 , 486 
6,506 


11,724 
15,130 

5,865 
10,127 
51,747 


25,723 
18,100 
13,218 
49 ,023 
3,967 


13,402 
315,000 
10,820 
81,191 
18,505 


193,472 
40,454 
8,156 
4,715 
18,889 


1ST 


Profit 
Margin Sales 
2.8% $221,226 
3.5 510,494 
297 ,498 
122 ,673 
20,440 


592,005 
277 ,527 
59,615 
1,448,146 
456 , 453 


95,100 
404, 482 
1,531, 400 
535 , 354 
332,934 


1,068 ,000 
400 , 786 
99,732 
18,741 
2,954,300 


114,833 
2,065,447 
6,511,700 

85,173 

469 ,205 


50,525 
615,371 
176,314 
552,768 
262 ,675 


151 , 687 
248 , 200 
110,787 
413,708 
128 , 867 


270 , 302 
90 ,792 
49 ,817 

244,191 

597 ,579 


279 ,880 
633 ,700 
239 , 486 
610,547 

39,004 


146,613 
4,255,000 
117,221 
760,146 
508 , 865 
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HALF, 1959 


Profit 
Profits Margin 


$5,314 
21,489 
27,176 
8,506 
2,241 


50,593 
17 , 356 

5,658 
123,158 
11,932 


5,799 
28 ,864 
58 ,000 
19,267 
16,017 


216,050 
52,721 
5,150 
795 
285 , 900 


7,113 
117,239 
590 , 285 

8,370 

42,172 


9,968 
64,031 
14,920 
42,206 
47 ,760 


7 ,882 
6,214 
15,847 
35 , 209 
5,886 


11,772 
13,737 
5,356 
9,433 
53,208 


20,015 
19,400 
20 ,609 
42,570 
5,186 


11,892 
315,000 
11,649 
90,443 
18,956 


254,948 
34,150 
11,011 

5,192 
28 ,704 
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Meer Farmer Herbert Werstler 


He grossed more than $20,000 in 


1959. He’s typical of the new-type 
farmer in Pennsylvania — young, 
alert, sharp with figures 

As farming reaches new levels of 
efficiency, capital needs increase. 
Those who don’t measure up sell 
out and are replaced by others like 
Herb Werstler farmers who 
have purchasing power undreamed 
of only a few years ago 

Pennsylvania farmers now have 
a yearly spendable income of $1, 
004,100,000 — making Pennsylvania 
“top third” in farm income among 
all 50 states 

You can reach these “top third” 
Pennsylvania farmers most effec- 
tively with PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, 
where articles are edited for their 
own crops, their own soil, their own 
state. Pennsylvania farmers prefer 
their own state farm paper 2 to 1 
over any other farm publication 

Your ads in PENNSYLVANIA FARM- 
ER have the support of local editing 
Want proof? Send for free folder. 


Pennsylvania 
Farmer 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING available also in 


@ THE OHIO FARMER 

® MICHIGAN FARMER 

e THE INDIANA FARMER 

@ THE KENTUCKY FARMER 

® THE TENNESSEE FARMER 
& HOMEMAKER 





2: 94/8 1961 Pennsylvania Farm Show: 


SHOW jonvery 9-15, 1961 


PREVIEWED I THE JANUARY 14 196! ISSUE 
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for expanded advertising and research 
programs and interest charges’ —brought 
about a decline in profits. Smith Kline 
& French Laboratories, which had sales 
of almost $73-million in the first half 
compared to $66.8-million a year ago, 
reported net earnings down from $12.8- 
million to $12.1-million. 

Some companies that have been hit 
by falling sales and profit margins in 
the U.S. managed to maintain thei 
over-all earnings because their foreign 
subsidiaries are increasing their activi- 
ties. This true for a number of 
drug and cosmetic manufacturers as 
well as for some companies in heavy 
industry. F. W. Woolworth Co., for 
instance, had record sales and earnings 
largely because its British and West 
German subsidiaries provided increased 
dividends. 
¢ The Winners—Most of the compa- 
nies reporting increased sales and earn- 
ings were in growth areas, such as elec- 
tronics, or in specialized fields. Avon 
Products, Inc., a door-to-door cosmetic 
vendor, and Brunswick Corp., which 
makes bowling alley equipment, and 
sports supplies, hospital equipment, and 
boats, registered increases in both sales 
and profits. So did many companies in 
the electronics industry, although it was 
by no means an across-the-board gain 
Some electronics companies reported a 
pinch in profits, either because sales 
did not come up to expectations or be- 
cause of higher research costs. 
¢ Competition Hurts—The real squeeze 
showed up in_ basic industry—steel, 
chemicals, electrical equipment, autos 
Some companies in these areas managed 
to boost their sales, but were unable to 
maintain their profit margins. Execu 
tives say that increased competition was 
the biggest single factor behind the 
profits squeeze. Companies have to 
spend more to sell their goods, and in 
many Cases are getting less for the goods 
that they sell. 

his is the case in the auto field. ‘The 

advent of the compacts has meant 
booming unit sales for Ford Motor Co 
ind Chrysler Corp., but a cut in profit 
margins. General Motors Corp., which 
is selling many more standard-sized cars, 
vas the only one of the Big Three auto 
producers to show an improvement ove1 
last vear’s sales. But even in its case, 
profit margins were reduced. 
* Second Thoughts—In the first quar 
ter, many manufacturers showing a slip 
in profit margins felt that it was only a 
temporary problem. Some cited the pre- 
miums that had to be paid in order-to 
get steel just after the strike ended, 
which increased production costs; others 
blamed poor winter weather, which 
held down sales. 

Now, companies are more realistic 
about the slump in profit margins. For 
example, Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 
Corp. admitted that sales did not reach 


Was 


predicted levels, and General P 
Cement Co, explained that “the con- 
struction industry’s requirements foi 
cement will not be as great this year as 
had earlier been expected.” Maytag Ci 
which said that the whole home laund 
soft, point d out that a 
seasonal upturn usually occurs in th 
third quarter, but added that “th 

no present evidence that it will reach 
the levels of the third quarter of : 

e¢ Optimism Fades—The fact that 
many companies owe their shrinkage in 
proht margins to overopti 
their markets. They ba 
duction schedules 
building inventories—on an extrem 
high level of sales. When 
to come up to expectatu 
vear, many of them were caught in 
squeeze. They had t p 
tions and step up their sales 
goods 


Now companies are taking a much 


business was 


ns €al thi 
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Cal palgn 


in order to move 


more pessimistic tack, which is bringing 
ibout an improvement in inventor 
They've cut back on production and 
inventories, and they seem 
holding down costs all along the lin 
If sales are maintained or show any im 
provement, it should make for a better 
picture in the second half 


intent n 


¢ Cost Controls—Last vear, business 
ictivity was hit by the prolonged steel 
strike during the second half. This 


won’t be a factor now 
both sales and profits, although a 

visal in the profit margin downtrend 
cannot be taken for granted 


This mav help 


It depends 


on both a high level of sales and an abil- 
itv to economize in production 
Some companies have managed to in- 


crease their profit margins by a rigid 
control of costs. Westinghous¢ lectric 


Corp. has bettered its profit margins 
quarter by quarter; General Electric ¢ 

on the other hand, has seen its profit 
margin slip. Of course, Westinghouse’ 
margin is well behind GI but it 
ibility to increase its profit margin at 
a time when most companies are show 
ing a slippage is an example of what 
can be done even when sal t 
booming. 

¢ Big Question—The steel industry will 


certainly make a better showing in th 
second half. So will manufactur 
ers closelv allied to steel. But th 
no assurance that the improvement will 
be industrvwide, although the chances 
are fairly good that the rate of s Ippagt 
in profit margins will be slowed down 
Most companies say that they ar 
now in a position to impr 


ther 
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margins provided that sales increase 
This is the big question mark. Many 
were genuinely surprised at the softness 
they experienced in the first half, and no 
longer are taking for granted an increase 
in the second. But if sales increase 01 


stay level, the chances are that profits 


margins will not keep shrinking. ENO 
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HOSPITALS NEVER DIE 
DOES YOUR BUSINESS HAVE THIS KIND OF PROTECTION? 


At the new Baptist Memorial Hospital in Oklahoma City, Okla., a man was 
undergoing brain surgery; several women were in obstetrics in the final stages 
of labor; rooms were filled with patients. Outside a storm raged. Suddenly 
the power failed. But paralysis of the hospital facilities lasted only seconds. 
The Caterpillar Diesel Electric Set took over the load automatically and gen- 
erated power until hours later when the utility was able to restore its lines. 
Life went on—literally—at this hospital thanks to Caterpillar standby power. 


Hospitals, manufacturing plants, banks, department stores and many other 
organizations depend on Caterpillar Electric Sets for standby power. They 
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The new Baptist Hospital at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





All hospital operations, including surgery, continue 
without interruption when utility power fails 





Caterpillar Electric Set furnishes 175 KW 
for Baptist Memorial Hospital 
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power 


BY CATERPILLAR 





keep the lights, elevators, air conditioning, and heating going when utility 
power fails. 

Your Caterpillar Dealer can analyze your needs and recommend the Electric 
Set that will guard your business or organization against loss of time, life or 
money. Caterpillar Electric Sets are available up to 400 KW. For more informa- 
tion, write for “Guide Book for Emergency Power.” 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 


Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 








In Finance 


Bankers’ Group Warns Its Members 


Against Consumer Credit Expansion 


The American Bankers Assn. this week warned its 
membership against “bailing out the auto industry” by 
permitting an unsound extension of consumer credit. 
Che ABA notes that auto dealer inventorics amount to 
about 1-million cars, and savs that “the automobile in 
dustry may have difficulty in liquidating its inventory. 
Pressure may therefore be put on the banks to extend 
credit terms in an effort to move unsold cars.” 

Louis J. Asterita, who heads the ABA’s consumer 
credit division, predicts that if such pressure is applied, 
bankers are likely to resist it strongly. He says that a 
number of banks have been boosting the maximum term 
on their auto loans from 24 to 36 months, but that few 
have gone over 36 months, which he regards as the limit 
for sound auto financing. (During 1955's consumer 
credit spree, 42-month loans became fairly common.) 


New York Banks Flail at Fed’s Lid 
On Time Rates, but Aren’t Hopeful 


I'he New York Clearing House Assn., which repre- 
sents all the major New York City banks, this week 
blasted the Federal Reserve Board for its administration 
of Regulation Q—the rule that currently puts a ceiling 
of 3% on the interest rate that banks are allowed to 
pay on time deposits. NYCHA wants the rate on de- 
posits—particularly those from foreign sources—to be 
free to fluctuate with open market rates. It points out 
that from mid-1958 until early 1960, open market rates 
on U.S. Treasury bills were well above the 3% bank 
time deposit rate—at times as high as 5%. As a result, 
says the association’s study, New York banks lost about 
$700-million in foreign time deposits that were shifted 
into higher yielding investments on the open market. 
[his was the same period when demand for bank credit 
rose to a record high. 

Ihe New York banks list other wavs in which they 
claim Regulation Q is hurting their competitive position: 

¢ The flow of funds into foreign bank agencies 
located in New York is robbing domestic banks of some 
profitable business. NYCHA savs that “in early 1960, 
Canadian agencies appear to have held as many or per 
haps even more street loans than all New York City re- 
porting member banks combined.” 

¢ The buildup of dollar deposits in foreign banks 
in Western Europe (the so-called Euro-dollar market) 
is depriving the New York banks of 
balances they need in order to compete with interna 
tional banking services. NYCHA says the amount of 
these Euro-dollars could run as high as $1-billion, mosth 
held by German banks that regularly pay more for de 
posits than the 3% U.S. ceiling 


a ‘ ' 


compensating 


German banks have 


been ing new time deposits from 





foreigners, but German dollar holders 
from U.S. to German banks.) 

NYCHA comments wryly that “the irony is that the 
dollars involved never leave New York.” ‘This is because 
the foreign bank with dollars to invest is not required 
tc hold reserves against these funds. As a result, it can 
lend the dollars for less than the New York banks, at 
the same time it is paying more fot the money 

Despite this stinging criticism from the influential 
New York banks, it is not likely that the Fed will move 
quickly to increase time deposit rates. For one thing, 
most other banks, particularly those in California, hold 
vast amounts of consumer time deposits and any increase 
in the rate, they feel, would hurt their earnings. And 
it’s a knotty legal problem whether or not the Fed could 
increase the rate ceiling on foreign deposits without 
increasing the domestic rate at the same time. 
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Agency May Settle With S&L 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board may be about to 
compromise with the Long Beach (Calif.) Federal Say 
ings & Loan Assn. This week it announced a second 
postponement—until Sept. 1—of a formal hearing on its 
charges against Long Beach Federal’s ousted manage 
ment, headed by Thomas A. Gregory 

Last April, FHLBB seized Long Beach (BW —Jun.25 
’60,p120), touching off a run on its share accounts as 
well as a Congressional ruckus over alleged “misuse” of 
powers by FHLBB. Now, FHLBB Chmn. Albert ] 
Robertson says he would “prefer to settle out of court— 
provided a satisfactory agreement can be reached.” 


Fight for Control of B&O 
Shifts to Switzerland 


The focus of the fight between the New York Central 
RR and the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. for contro] of the 
Baltimore & Ohio BW —Jul.2’60,p88 shifted to Swit 


zerland this week. Representatives of both railroads 
and their investment bankers—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & ‘Smith and Bache & Co.—made the rounds of 


the major Swiss banks to try to publicize the merits of 
the respective offers. 

It’s estimated that anvwhere from 20% to 40% of 
B&O’s 3.1-million outstanding shares are held by Swiss 
investors; but it’s difficult to find out just who the share 


holders are. since B&O stock has been listed on the 
Swiss stock exchange since 1902 and is rarely registered 
in the name of the actual owner. 

I'he Swiss banks—in a key position to influence the out- 


come—plan to publish both offers formally this week, and 
then will act as agents in accepting shares tendered to 


either the Central or the C&O. Some observers think 
that the Swiss may be playing a cat-and-mouse game in 
order to force up the price paid for the stock. But FE. 
Bates \icKee, partner of Bache & Co., agent fo the 
Central, thinks this unlikely, since the Swis inks have 
little direct interest in B&O stock. Most of the B&O 
share Switzerland, he thinks, are held bv 1 duals 
“There just aren't anv large blocks 
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This finish stays cool under fire 


It’s not every day that a metal product finish is doused with flammable liquid and set on fire— 
even in the Glidden laboratories. 

But it was tried this time, and, as expected, the coating was unharmed. Glidden tech- 
nologists had good reason to have confidence in this product, because they had already 
subjected it to tests which proved its superiority as a heat resistant finish. 

Glidden laboratories are constantly putting finishes through every conceivable test in 
developing formulations resistant to abrasion, impact, humidity, cold, corrosion, stain, 
grease, and any other conditions they might possibly face. 

This is just another reason why your Glidden salesman can be sure when he recommends 
a protective system for you. He has complete information on the best Glidden finishing 
system to meet your requirements. : 


FINISHES FOR EVERY PRODUCT 


The Glidden Company No matter what your product, process or 
INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION problem, Glidden Finishes plus Glidden 
900 Union Commerce Building «+ Cleveland 14, Ohio Technical Service can provide the answer, 


in Canada: The Glidden Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Standard of Jersey's New Plan {| 


The world oil glut is forcing Jersey Standard—like i0* U.S. subsidiaries into a single cor 
poration, Humble Oil & Refining Co., 


other big international companies—to revamp its organiza- now the largest domestic oil compan 
(BW-—Sep.12’59,p48). The goals: bet 
tion structure, consolidate its operations, and reduce costs. ter coordination and nationwide market 


ing for the first time since the breakup 


Running a big international oil com- _ been reorganization, consolidation, cost- of the old Standard Oil empire in 191] 
pany has never been a tougher job than cutting. Jersey is no exception e Abroad, small affiliates marketing 
it is today e Headquarters “contacts” with its in the Mediterranean area have been 

Says M. J. Rathbone (cover), presi more than 200 affiliated companies all grouped under an intermediate h IIding 
dent and new chief executive of the big- over the world have been “reoriented.” company, Esso Mediterranean, Inc. It 
gest of them all, Standard Oil Co. (New Now they are set up regionally (map) provides staff services to affiliates too 
Jersey): “I’ve been in the oil business for instead of by individual companies. small to have their own 
38 vears, and I’ve never seen anything e A new high-level committee, the ¢ The Jersey companies have cut 
like this. We've had oversupply before; Board Advisory Committee on Invest back on capital spending and mploy- 


we've had competition; we’ve had mean ments, is screening capital spending ment. At the same time, they are mar 
political situations—but never such a__ projects. It’s also supposed to help the keting more aggressively, expanding in 
ombinatior board work out new investment policies. natural gas and_ petrochemicals, and 


ry v¢ lustrv ha e Jersev has consolidated its ma spending more on research (a high of 
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$67-million last year), chiefly to find 
cheaper processes and new uses for oil. 
¢ Troubled Ojil—All these steps are 
aimed at bracing return on stockholders’ 
equity, which has sagged from a 195] 
average of 19.1% to a 1959 average of 
9.6%. Like many Jersey problems, this 
one is common to most of its competi- 
tors. For oil, once hailed as a great 
growth industry, has lost its luster. 

The rise in oil consumption, which 
averaged about 6% a year for the U.S. 
and about 12% for the rest of the free 
world in the first postwar decade, has 
slackened to only about half what it was 
five years ago. 

Meanwhile, supplies have mounted, 
and the oil companies are plagued by 
overcapacity and oversupply—in produc- 
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for Realignment 


tion, refining, and shipping. The in 
dustry, says Rathbone, has “oil running 


all around the place.” 


Newcomers, including governments, 
have invaded the international oi] mar- 
ket. With hotter competition and too 
much oil, prices have declined, and 
profit margins have narrowed. 

Superimposed on the dismal supply- 
and-demand picture is a surplus of po- 
litical problems. The oil industry has 
always been one of the most politicall 
sensitive. Crises in Cuba, Indonesia, 
Venezuela, the Middle East, Africa all 
hit its business directly. 
¢ Countermeasures—The industry’s re 
sponse to these troubles has been a suc- 
cession of internal reorganizations, con 


solidations of sprawling  subsidiarn 
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empires, and stringent cost-cutting to 
eliminate the lush years’ fat. 

Jersey’s two chief rivals, Royal Dutch/ 
Shell and Socony Mobil Oil Co., both 
revamped their organization structures 
last year. Jersey’s own realignment went 
into effect May 25, when Rathbone 
took the reins from retiring Chmn. 
Eugene Holman. (Rathbone kept his 
old title of president, and Leo D. 
Welch, executive vice-president, was 
made board chairman.) Both Jersey and 
Socony have consolidated their Ameri- 
can operations; Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 
ana) will soon follow suit. 

Jersey’s domestic regrouping com 
bined its old Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., one of the nation’s biggest oil pro- 
ducers, and another integrated affiliate, 
Carter Oil Co., with its biggest domes- 
tic refiner and marketer, Esso Standard 
Oil Co., and several smaller marketing 
companies into a new Humble. 

This change has meant a lot of per- 
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sonnel reshuffling. Humble people wryly 
joke that they tell their secretaries, “If 
the boss calls, be sure to get his name.” 

Jersey's headquarters shift has had a 
lot less personal impact. But to Jersey’s 
top executives—and to other companies 
that have the problem of making decen- 
tralization work—it’s an important step 
¢ Model Parent—One of the pioneers 
of decentralization, Jersey is often cited 
as a model even by executives who dis- 
dain some of its favorite techniques 
like committees, job rotation, and “‘as- 
sistants to.”” When heads of big decen- 
tralized companies compare their head- 
quarters staffs to holding companies, 
providing consulting service and policy 
guidance to operating units, it’s Jersey 
they are talking about 

In Jersey itself, the organization struc 
ture is viewed as a major competitive 
weapon. The company keeps the finer 
points under wraps and has never pub- 
lished its organization chart 
e Basic Aims—Jersey’s intricate _ or- 
ganization setup is the product of many 
years’ evolution. The new refinements 
were worked out by the board itself, 
without benefit of outside consultants 

Ihe basic aims were faster decision- 
making, better control of affiliates, and 
freeing the time of the board and ex 
ecutive committee for their 
policymaking 

Because of the regionalization, Rath- 


real job, 


JERSEY STANDARD’S Board Advisory Committee on Invest- 
ments and representatives of West German affiliate Esso A.G. 
discuss refinery to be built in Karlsruhe. Clockwise: W. Schwarze, 
K. Scheibitz, 


manager, long-range planning, and F. 
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bone says, operating company manage- 
ments will get more advice, contact, 
counsel, and coordination on a broad 


basis. And they will get it faster, for 
individual executive committee mem- 
bers now have more authority. For ex- 


ample, they can clear expenditures two 
or three times their old limit (the actual 
amounts are Jersey's secret). 

Both the regionalization and the new 
investment advisory committee relieve 
the executive committee of some of its 
“less vital” work, give it “more time to 
think in the broad policy and planning 
area.” Jersey has always liked to spell 
out its policies so specifically that those 
who carry them out don’t have to keep 
coming back for interpretation. But be- 
fore the reorganization, says Rathbone, 


the executive committee didn’t really 
have time 
¢ New Emphasis—Paradoxically, ac- 


cording to Rathbone, the organizational 
changes at Jersey represent both more 
decentralization and centraliza- 
tion. Execution of policy has been 
pushed further down in Jersey’s own 
management, but the object is better 
centralized policy determination. Rath 
bone points out, “In a big organization 
like this you find people making policy 
ill over the place unless you are care- 
ful.” 

Centralization of policy and decen- 
tralization of operations are the corner- 


more 


manager, 








stones of Jersey’s management 
That’s the only way, 


theory. 
its executives fig- 


ure, that an enterprise of its size and 
complexity can be run 
|. Jersey Structure 

Jersey itself is simply a holding com- 
pany—and has been since 1927, when 


its directors decided they couldn’t both 
set policy for a billion-dollar business 
and direct any part of its operations. It 
has only 1,370 emplovees, most 
on a few floors of the 


of them 


RCA Buildit 


ig in 
New York’s Rockefeller Center, and 
hardly any physical assets 
But the 16 men on its board (all of 
them also full-time Jersey executives) 
are responsible for a worldwide enter- 
prise with total assets of nearly $10- 
billion and annual sales of more than 
$8-billion. Last vear, Jersey 


] 
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produced 14% of th 
output, processed 17% of its refinery 
. 





runs at 50 locations around the world. 
and marketed—in 136 countries—18% 
of its total oil consumption 

¢ Coordinator—Some of the operating 
companies in which Jersey has a ma- 
jority stock interest only produce oil; 
some transport it; som fine it; some 
market it; some perform several of these 
functions. Many ar ich others’ cus- 


tomers or suppliers 


All of them run their own day-to-da 





manufacturing dept., Esso A.G.; H. W. Page (fifth from left), vice- 
president and deputy chairman of BAC; M. W. Boyer (third from 
right), vice-president and chairman of BAC; and Dr 
(extreme right), fuel products manager, Esso A.G. 


A. Wille 
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@ INTERNATIONAL PAPER-—The Ultimate Source 


This box tells an 


(More packaging news from International Paper) 


Read how a bright printing surface and light- 
colored interior are combined in IPX* Board. 


Now, International Paper has developed an 
| I 


economical packaging board to meet the chal- 


lenge of today’s mass marketing 

Over 24% years ago, our skilled craftsmer 
went to work First. they developed 1 new 
papermaking tec hnique to blend two different 
pul; s into one. Fine bleached sulph ite puly S 
and inexpensive groundwood pulps. The result 
—IPX. A machine clay-coated board with a 
bright surface and light-colored interior. 


Next, they subjected IPX Board’s sm 


bright surface to printing, \ inishing and 


@) INTERNATIONAL PAPER. fnew York 17, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books and newspaper 


containers folding cartons + milk containers « multiwall bags « grocery and spe ty bags and sacks + pul? ndustry * lumber, plywood and other building materials 


+ papers for home and office use + converting papers * papers and paperboards for packaging + shipping 






















amazing story—inside and out 


ts. It printed bi wutifully. Varnish and 
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businesses. They hire their own em- 
ployees, set their own operating budgets, 
decide where to put their own service 
stations, or where to dnl their own 
wells. Beyond such basics, how much 
autonomy they actually have depends on 
their size, the extent to which they 
intermesh with other Jersey companies, 
and the “sophistication” of their man- 
agements. 

To these affiliates Jersey supplies “‘co- 
ordination,” defined by Secy. John O. 
Larson as “seeing that affiliates act in 
the best interests of Jersey as well as 
their own.”” Since many of them have 
minority stockholders, the job of bal- 
incing interests is not always easy. 

Jersey serves its companies as banker, 
executive personnel department, and re- 
sponsible management consultant. It 
sets basic policies; has the last word on 
capital investment proposals; and 
selects, trains, and evaluates afhliates’ 
officers and directors. 
¢ Clean-Cut Areas—Logistical coordina- 
tion—seeing that oil flows smoothly 
through a maze of corporate entities— 
and technical backstopping on capital 
projects are the job of Jersev’s four func- 
tional departments (production, refin- 
ing, transportation, and marketing) and 
the directors to whom they report. For 
specialized advice on subjects ranging 
from foreign exchange to pre-Colum- 
bian art, affiliates can consult the parent 
company’s staff departments. 

But for policy guidance—and for the 
broadest kind of financial, business, or 
political direction—the affiliates must 
go to the board members. It was the 
fecling that the operating companies 
weren't getting enough of this kind of 
advice—and_ weren't getting it fast 
enough—that led Jersey to regionalize 
its relations with them. 

Formerly, each director was respon- 
sible for maintaining contact (a Jersey 
term roughly equivalent to supervision) 
with one or more affiliates as well as 
with Jersey’s own functional and staff 
departments. Over the vears, savs Lar- 
son, just which affiliate belonged to 
which director had become increasingly 
obscure. 
¢ Pinpointed Control—The rationale 
behind the assignments had never been 
clearcut, though usually a_ director 
looked after companies where he had 
once worked or whose business fit his 
own functional background. As a result, 
a single director's charges might be 
spread all over the world. And half a 
dozen directors were concerned with a 
region like Latin America; if a question 
affecting the whole area came up, all of 
them had to be consulted. 

Only the Middle East was getting 
concentrated attention from a single 
director, Howard W. Page. And onl; 
he had a regional coordination staff to 
help him. With the creation of the 
European Common Market and similar 
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Pres. M. J. Rathbone 


developments in other areas, the ex- 
ecutive committee was making more 
and more decisions on a regional basis 
—but, says Larson, with an uneasy feel 
ing that it was making them without 
enough information 

Now Jersev’s affiliates are grouped 
into six regions, with a contact direc 
tor for each and coordination staffs 
for three. There are no staffs for Ameri- 
can, Canadian, and Far Eastern opera 
tions because they are concentrated in 
three big companies, Humble, Imperial 
Oil, Ltd.. and Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Co.—jointly owned with Socony Mobil 
(Both Soconyv and Jersev are noncom 
mittal about persistent rumors_ that 
they plan to spin off Stan-Vac). 

Actually, each region has three di 
rectors assigned to it—a primary con 
tact, an alternate to serve if he is sick 
or away, and an advisory contact di 
rector on the executive committee (Eu 
rope is divided between two primar 
contact directors who alternate for each 
other). “The problems we deal with 
today are so complex that two men’s 
judgment is better than one’s, and threc 
are better still,”” Rathbone explains 

The judgments of the regional di 
rectors are still subject to what Lar- 
son calls functional cross checks from 
the directors who guide the parent com- 
pany departments. But the advisory 
contact directors have been given a lot 
of authoritv. Thev can decide whether 
or not to take a question to the execu 
tive committee 


ll. Standard Meeting Co. 


In a sense, this is a move away from 
the group decision-making for which 
Jersey is so famous that its own em- 
ployees call it the “Standard Meeting 
Co.” Actually, Jersey is 
than legend would have it. 

It does have a lot 


less group 


But 


f committecs. 





Chmn. Leo D. Welch 


most of them produce recommendations 
rather than decisions. And, as in other 
companies, committees come and go. 
One of the best known, the Advisory 
Committee on Human Relations, died 
a few vears ago, because, says Rathbone, 
it “never could come up with a recom- 
mendation that was really concrete.” 
¢ Checks and Balances—But commit- 
tee deliberations are a cherished Jer- 
sev tradition. It stems partly from 
Jersey’s emphasis on checks and_bal- 
inces, both below and within the board. 
For Jersev, almost alone among major 
U.S. corporations, has a completely in- 
side board, self-perpetuating and self- 
controlling. The board is not subject 
to review by independent directors or 


influential stockholder interests (no 
group or individual owns more than 


°C 


3% of the stock). That’s also true for 
i] practical purposes in many com- 
panies, but in Jersev it’s official. 

So the board itself is full of checks 
ind balances. The other 14 directors 
review the performance of the president 
ind chairman; the two of them evaluate 
the others and recommend promotions. 

Though they are equal on the board, 
the directors are not equal as execu- 
tives. Jersey, says Larson, has never 
been much on titles, but it’s making in- 
creasing use of them to indicate distinc- 
tions. The four directors who serve 
with Rathbone and Welch on the ex- 
ecutive committee are executive vice- 
presidents; six directors, most of them 
in charge of major regions or functions, 
are vice-presidents; the others (all re- 
cently elected) are just directors. 

It’s the executive committee that 
really runs Jersev Standard. The board 
is too big, and its other members are 
too busv with their executive jobs (to 
make sure that the executive commit- 
tee members aren’t too busy, they have 
fewer “‘contact’’ responsibilities). 
¢ Two Tools—In some wavs there’s not 
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much distinction between the board 
and executive committee. Most major 
policy and financial decisions come be- 
fore both. Anyway, all directors are 
welcome to attend the committee’s 
daily meetings, and many do 

But one of Jersey’s two major tools 
for controlling its affiliates is almost en- 
tirely the executive committee’s prov- 
ince. That is personnel. Once a week 
the executive committee renames itself 
the co-ed (compensation and executive 
development) committee. That’s when it 
meets to administer Jersey’s manage- 
ment development program (of which 
it is extremely proud) and to evaluate 
the performance of the affiliates’ top 
managers and the parent company’s 
higher-level staff. (For the affiliates’ 
presidents, Larson explains, the experi- 
ence is analogous to a report to an an- 
nual meeting—‘‘except that they have 
a group of extremely sophisticated stock- 
holders.” These 
pletely closed even to directors 

The other major control tool is 
money. There, of course, the board re- 
tains the final say. 


sessions ire com- 


lll. Investment Counsel 


Investment is a subject to which 
the board is currently giving a lot mor« 
attention. “The way things are going 
in the oil world todav, our investment 
policy needs constant reappraisal,” Rath 
bone says. “Jersey can’t just put money 


into something and sit on it; we have to 
keep on top of it.” 

That’s why the board set up the new 
Board Advisory Committ on Invest 
ments (BAC), under Vice-P1 M. W 


] 


Boyer’s chairmanship, and with it an 


investment analysis department to study 


investments “‘on a very broad ba 

BAC replaces the 35-year-old coordina 
tion committee, formerly the most 
important of ill Jersey’s advisory m 
mittees. It has taken over th ordina 


tion committee’s meeting room—alread 
rechristened the “‘back”’ room—and most 
of its duties 

e Chief Task—But BAC has a bigger 
job The coordination 
chief task was to review afhliates’ capital 


ymmittee’s 


spending pt yposals Once a week it 
met to consider pe nding projects. Once 


1 vear it withdrew to Westchester 
County for a week to studv th 


capital budgets of some 70 operating 


companies. BAC will do that, too, al 
though this fall it will hole up in a New 
York hotel instead—‘‘No golf,” savs 
Bover 

The coordination 
sponsibility was limited to questions of 
technical soundness and logistical or 


1 
innuai 


committee s_re- 


“coordination” impact. The financing 
of a project, its effect on profits, the 
state of the local political climate were 
ill problems for the executive com- 
mittee or board. Now the functional 
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M. W. BOYER is chairman of the new 


Board Advisory Committee on Investments, 


which among other things reviews capital 
spending proposals of Jersey affiliates. 


coordination staffs will take over tech 
nical matters, and BAC will concentrate 
on these larger questions. 

BAC has still another assignment 
from the board. It is supposed to for 
mulate investment policy recommenda 
ions and keep them up to date. That 
involves questions like these: Is Jersey 
doing enough marketing worldwide? 
Enough refining? Are some areas of the 
petrochemical business too competi 
tive? It also will look for new things fo 
Jersey and its affiliates to put their 
money into 
¢ Working Off the Backlog—Although 
BAC has been meeting. since rly 


April threc 


] 1 


ifternoons a week (to th 


dismay of its 12 members), so far it 
hasn’t come up with any policy 1 n 
mendations. It has been too bus‘ t 
ting up procedures and working through 
1 backlog of projects left er from 


the coordination committ 
Both BAC and the regionalization 
ready have given the executive mmit 


tee a lot more time for policvmakin 
Rathbone reports. The committe 
spending only half as much tim t 
used to clearing ippropriations \ 


sult, savs Rathbone, “We hav u 


ceeded in establishing policy statement 
in such areas as emplovee benefits and 
participation in joint ventures” (a m 
cautious approach to both). “Now that 
we have these policies, the ntact d 
tors can go ahead and clear thing 


rec 
(his has cut down the executive com 


; sac 
mittee’s time another 25 


IV. Un-Humble Subsidiary 


Rathbone is equally enthusiast 
about the creation of Jersey’s new d 
mestic subsidiary, Humble. Here tl 
motivation, as in the similar mov I 








Jersev’s competitors, was primarily a 
marketing on¢ 
The consolidation is Rathbon 





“gives us the opportunity to expand all 
over the U.S. as w fit—and under 
unified management.” Like s il of 
its competitors, Jersey wants to n t 
nationwide. And, like them, it 
to do it under a ! t l 
a national brand 

Humble now mark 5 
states. But it is qualified t 
ness in il] 50 ind t ha Trepp 
long-time Jersey efforts to find a brand 
name that won’t infrin the f 
chises of other I with th 
Standard Oil na the W 
Midwest 

In Ohio, where it h ist started sell- 
ing, Humble is using the t1 rk | 
con (for Energy Corporation, a J 
idea, not a company But Rath- 
bone, ““We don’t know wheth that 
will be the final one or not. It’s a \ 
subjective decision.” 

National marketing: will ff I 
fits from ‘“‘a lot of little thing I 
example, says Rathbone, “In n tiating 
in aviation gasolin¢ ntract with a 
transcontinental airline we ha been 
it a disadvantage it mpeting w th 
Texaco because we were not nation 
wide. We could do it, but it was a lot 
of troubl 

The unification will cut ts through 
better utilization of rh It also 
will let Jerse hift a lot of it rdina- 


tion burden to Humb!] 
¢ Consolidation Abroad—In general, 
eT 7 . . } 


is it can so the n afford : 
ical staff yf thei \l 
mo difficult her t ] 
] lt intert a h 
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how it formed | S.A t 
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SPEED CLIP’ lets MUFFIN-FAN*® user change direction 


of airflow quickly...and saves 25% in mounting cost! 


Some users set the Muffin-Fan, made by Rotron 
Manufacturing Company, to blow a cooling north 
to-south breeze through their electronic or ele 

trical equipment. Others want a south-to-north 
breeze. Both are readily pleased ... the ingenious 
Tinnerman SpeeD Cup that holds the fan in its 
frame permits quick snap-out and snap-in to reverse 
the direction of airflow. 

Rotron is pleased, too. . . the specially-designed 
SPEED CLIP assures positive, safe attachment of 
fan to frame. Eliminates possible housing break- 
age. Provides a unique sales advantage. AND cuts 
25% off the cost of the mounting. 

This exclusive SPEED CLIP is one more example 
of the way Tinnerman Spreep Nut Engineering 
Service takes a customer’s idea or problem at 
the design stage and develops an efficient part to 
meet the need. And usually with worth-while 
reductions in parts cost. 


You, too, can use this service to gain all sorts 
of product-design and cost-cutting benefits. Call 
in your nearby Tinnerman sales representative to 
discuss SPEED Nut Brand Fasteners in your prod- 
uct or idea. He’s listed in most “Yellow Pages” 
directories under “Fasteners.” Or write to: 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 + P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 


Speed Nutr’ 








FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd. Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg 































Executive with a problem 


found the answer ina 


U.S.E. Special Duty Envelope 


Personal loan companies have found 
that the self-addressed return en- 
velope encourages promptness and 
insures accuracy in the mailing of 
installment payments. U. S. E. de- 
veloped ‘“‘two envelopes in one’’: 
eliminated addressing, simplified 
inventory, reduced costs... Account 


book is slipped into one of these “ 


envelopes so that the borrower's 
name and address, already typed on 
the cover, appears in the address 
window. Return envelope is used to 
mail the book and payment back 
to the company. 





Our experience and facilities are available to help you develop 
a U. S. E. Special Duty Envelope for mailings, business sys- 
tems or packaging. The whole fascinating story is told in a 
book: ‘“‘HOW EXECUTIVES SOLVE BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
with U.S. E. Special Duty ENVELOPES.”’ It’s free . . . please 


have your secretary drop us a line. 


United States Envelope Company 


General Offices * Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


Business benefits wherever the envelope is an executive decision 


Ex-4 


USK 
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¢ Optimistic—Rathbone ref 
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15 vears. But Rathbon 
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pains, that the world’s rising la- 
tions, living standards, and ind |- 
ization make oil a good bet f th 
long pull. END 
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General American 


for Industry 


‘showcases’ soft drinks in a beverage case 
that lasts twice as long 


"Til now, beverage cases were containers, but hardly 
display pieces. This colorful metal and p/astic case is 
both. It moves right from the truck to a store display, 
cuts handling costs and increases sales. 

There are other advantages. This “‘showcase”’ weighs 
less than 3 pounds, withstands sterilizing and tempera 
ture extremes—gives excellent long-term product 
identification, is designed to hold any size pack. Most 
important, the case can take brutal punishment — 
needs no maintenance and /asts at least twice as lon 
as ordinary cases. 


Since a bottler’s case inventory can run into six fig- 


ures, the savings made possible by this Novo Sho-Case 
are impressive. 

General American cooperated in the design of the 
complete unit and molded the plastic bottom of this 
Sho-Case for Novo Industrial Corporation. This same 
cooperation is available to you. Whether your problems 
relate to transportation or storage .. . to mixing, drying 
or conveying... to nickel coating, fastening or plastics 
molding, General American’s broad experience and 
directed imagination can help you solve them. 

Whatever you manufacture or mine, process or ship, let 


us show you why it pays to plan with General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 





Offices in principal cities 





Imagination at work 








In Management 


Managers Go Back to School 


At New Center in Brazil 


Ihe first overseas center of the International \lanage 
ment Assn. opened its doors in Sao Paulo, Brazil, late 
last month, to a full class of 35 executives. Attending 
the first two-day seminar on profit planning and preserva 
tion in an inflationary period were 20 executives from 
South American companies not affliated with U.S. busi 
nesses and 15 representatives of overseas affiliates of U.S. 
firms. 

he IMA opened its new Sao Paulo branch with the 
financial backing of the American Management Assn. 
with which it is affiliated, and the Richardson Founda- 
tion of the Vick Chemical Co. The new Management 
Center do Brasil will offer sessions on a wide range of 
management problems (in Portuguese—with simultane 
ous translations in Spanish and English) and will build 
up a library of AMA matcrials for the use of Brazilian 
executives. After the center repavs the initial investment, 
income will be used to set up similar programs in other 
countries. 

Among those attending the first seminars were execu 
tives from a department store, local text’'c mills, a beer 
ompany, and a publisher. The American companies in 
the area who sent managers include Sperry Rand Corp., 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Fli Lilly & Co., Ford 
Motor Co., and Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. Fifteen 


xecutives who couldn't be fitted into the first seminar 


have already signed up for a repeat program to be held 


\ug. 15-16. 


Migration to West Coast Hits Snags, 
Company Will Fly Back to New York 


Last fall, N ) | Im A late | hifted 

headquart f New York to B lv Tills in a 

mp ited t hat i}] ed mplor to \ k 

itil la Friday night « | 
Coast and h thev left off )a.m. Mond 

1 the West ( BW —Oct 59.pl Of Now, | 
than a ir lat NTA ru lanning to return to 
New York 

1] expensive n ibout $17{ Va X 
pected to make it easier for NTA, a subsidiarv of Na 
tional Theatres & lelefilm, Inc., to oordinat its 
ictivitv with its Beverly Hills-based parent. The snag was 


that a poor sales season for TV films kept NTA execu- 
tives commuting to the New York advertising agencies. 
Many of them found that thev were spending as much 
time in New York as thev had when they lived ther« 
his, of course, sent plane tickets, phone bills, and other 
expenses soaring 

Most of the 30 employees—plus 30 adult family mem 
bers, 29 children, three dogs, two goldfish, and one 


parakeet—who were lured to California with two-vear 
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contracts and a long list of fringe benefits, are expected 
to return to New York—though manv of them have now 
learned to prefer California 


Most Workers Unafraid of Automation, 


Many Expect to Benefit, Survey Shows 


Most employees are more optimisti ibout the effects 


of automation than managers generally suspect, accord 
ing to a survey by Fred Rudge Associates, Inc. Of 1.000 
hourly workers interviewed in six major industrial areas 
across the countrv, 55% doubt that automation will 
scriously affect their job prospects in the next five vears 
Another 20% think automation will better thei )S 
pects . 

"hose workers who see no hai aK ther d it think 
automation is planned for their jobs or ar mnfident 
that arrangements will be made to absorb displaced 
workers in other jobs. Many simply feel that their jobs 
can’t be automated 

On other questions, 60% of th rket x ted 
foreign competition to have little or no effect on their 
job prospects, and 15% thought foreign competiti 
would hay 1 good effect Ihe general employment 
ituation in the 1960s will be r 1 accord to 
30%, unchanged according to 25 g 
to 25% —th naining 20% had no In D t 
howeve ] thought t I t 
tuation uld be verv good, w] | be 
DQ 

— a ° 
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passengers a year... 
how about you ? 













Every day, 2200 Americans grab their hats and board a 
helicopter, 85% of them businessmen. It’s like taking a taxi, 
except fast, smooth, very safe, and more fun than any flying you’ve 
ever tried. Not that you'll fly around in a Bell for fun.. you'll use it to cover 
ground without wasting time; and the bigger your job, the quicker Bell’s 
convenience and safety will pay off. 

Wouldn’t you, your Traffic Department and Chief Pilot like the full story on 
helicopter transportation and the Bell’s role in modern business? Simply drop 
a note to our Commercial Sales Manager. 


The helicopter is here . . and the world’s most experienced helicopter is SELL 


Fort Worth, Texas ¢ Subsidiary of Bell Aircraft Corporation... in its 25th year 
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Settlement Reached in Rubber 


e Firestone, Goodyear, and Goodrich conclude 
agreements with United Rubber Workers for a 9Y2¢ hike. 


a Major 1960 negotiations remain in the electrical 


manufacturing and petroleum industries. 


@ i wage settlements continue to follow 1959's 


pattern, an average 9¢ an hour raise is predicted. 


Dark clouds cleared away from an- 
other important 1960 bargaining hori- 
zon last weekend. ‘Two major rubber 
companies reached agreements with the 
United Rubber Workers after quiet, 
peaceful wage talks. The settlements 
set an industry pattern. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., negotiat- 
ing separately with URW, concluded 
wage agreements with the union within 
a few hours of each other. Both set- 
tlements are for general wage increases 
of 94¢ an hour plus extra allowances 
for skilled trades employees. B. F. 
Goodrich Co. settled later on similar 
terms. 

The terms (only wages were involved 

in negotiations) are in line with what 
had been anticipated in Akron and 
other rubber manufacturing centers 
The 94¢ is close to the average 9.2¢ 
an hour median for wage settlements in 
the first half of 1960. 
e Skilled Raises—The Firestone and 
Goodvear agreements also adjusted in- 
terplant wage scales to bring rubber 
workers’ earnings more into line na- 
tionally. 

Firestone’s “package” terms included 
a +¢ an hour increase for skilled workers 
in tire plants in Akron, Des Moines, 
Los Angeles, Pottstown, Pa., and Mem- 
phis. Goodyear granted an extra 54¢ an 
hour for skilled workers in Akron and 
64¢ for those in Jackson, Mich. Good 
rich gave its skilled groups 5¢ extra 

In 1959 negotiations, major rubber 
companies gave a 10¢ an hour raise, 
effective last September 

URW and the rubber companies 
negotiate separate contracts for wages 
and nonwage matters. They have now 
reached annual settlements on wages 
for six years in a row without a strike. 
Ihe last pay strike was against Good- 
year in 1954, for 51 davs. However, in 
1959 URW shut down Firestone, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., and U.S. Rubber plants 
for from three weeks to two months in 
disputes over noneconomic issues. 


1. Half-Year Record 


After the rubber settlements and re- 
cent aircraft-missile agreements for 7¢ 
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raises and fringes (BW—Jul.30’60,p55), 
major negotiations of 1960 have nar- 
rowed down to those in electrical manu- 
facturing and petroleum industries. 

Of course, problems could develop 
elsewhere. The United Mine Workers 
can reopen coal agreements at any time 
on 60-day notice. Airline contracts with 
various air transport unions expire this 
fall, and troublesome bargaining is pos- 
sible from unions mobilized—for more 
strength—in a new Association of Air 
Transport Unions. 

Nevertheless, attention and official 
concern at this time is focused on: 

¢ Electrical manufacturing in which 
the International Union of Electrical 
Workers and other unions are in early 
stages of bargaining with the General 
Electric Co. and Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. (BW —Jul.16'60,p47). 

¢ Petroleum, because Oil, Chemi- 
cal & Atomic Workers and independent 
union contracts with a number of major 
oil companies expire in the next few 
months or can be reopened on wages- 
and OCAW is talking tough about a 
“must” raise of 18¢ an hour that em- 
ployers say can’t and won't be given 

So far, union talks with GE and 
Westinghouse have been in general 
terms; no conclusion of progress—or 
lack of it—are possible. No real develop- 
ments in GE-IUE bargaining are ex- 
pected until after preliminaries have 
been brushed aside and GE puts an 
expected offer to its unions on the table. 

In recent vears, wage adjustments 
have had a marked seasonal trend. They 
have touched their high point for each 
vear during the second quarter, then 
tapered off during the last half of the 
vear. If this is true again in 1960, then 
this vear can be expected to turn out to 
be about the same—from a contract set- 
tlement standpoint—as 1959 Chis 
would mean an average 9¢ raise. 
¢ Settlements—Up to the end of June, 
wage settlements were virtually the sam¢ 
as in the first half of last vear, according 
to the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
a private newsgathering and reporting 
service. BNA’s running tally of wage 
adjustments for all industries set the 
median through June at 9.2¢ an 
hour. 


The Median or middle figure in man- 
ufacturing raises was §.2¢ on hour; in 
nonmanufacturing it was a substantially 
higher 11.7¢ or, if construction increases 
are excluded, 9.9¢ an hour 

BNA reported more long-term con- 
tracts with deferred wage increases—half 
of those negotiated so far in 1960 a 
compared with 39% in 1959 and 24 
in 1958. And it reported “more em- 
phasis on fringe bargaining” this vear 
with an increase in the percentage of 
agreements revising pension and insur- 
ance plans. 

Ihe reporting service noted that 2 
of the settlements it checked provided 
for a reduction in hours, the same per- 
centage as in 1958 and 1959 


ll. Trends in 1960 


Bargaining trends in the first half of 
this year were largely a continuation of 
those of 1958 and 1959. There is every 


indication that they will go on with 
little or no change into 1961—when the 
principal bargaining will involve majo1 


auto producers and the United Auto 
Workers. 

¢ Employers Firm—Management con- 
tinued to bargain hard and to draw a 
firm line against increases in labor costs 
not warranted by increased output. The 
bargaining emphasis on total employ- 
ment costs rather than just wages con 
tinued. Steel set the precedent for this 
in 1959. It’s probably significant that 
the Ford Motor Co. is now placing 
more stress than ever before on its total 
labor cost figures, a hint of what’s 
ahead. 

Employers also continued their efforts 
to regain control over work rules and 
practices. In many bargaining situations, 
management rights on work rules issues 
proved more important than pay and 
fringe questions (BW—May21°60,p1 44). 
This is likely to continu 
¢ Economic Worries—The importance 
fo deferred wage increases negotiated in 
previous years was underscored again in 
the first half of this vear. The 1960 
wage adjustments are in line with thi 
made automatically under agreements 
signed in 1958 and 1959 

Otherwise, the bargaining into Jul 
has indicated a growing management 
union concern over the sluggish state of 


business and the cautious estimate of 
what might be ahead. This has mad 
emplovers more cost conscious. less will 


ing to compromise. Along with today’ 
substantial unemployment, it has tended 
to make unions more cautious at bat 
gaining tables. ‘They show militance 
but less inclination to strike. This fre- 
quently has meant | ler bat 


faining. END 


mnger, hard 
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TODAY’S 
NEW 


AUTOMATION 





greater return on investment 


THE PRODUCTS, PROCESS KNOW-HOW, 
AND INFORMATION-HANDLING SKILL 
FOR COMPLETE AUTOMATION SYSTEMS 


process control 
numerical control 
instrumentation 
computers 
communication 


X-ray sensors 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 





Today, despite a healthy business climate and an expanding economy, 
executives in many American businesses find that return on investment 
has slipped to an unsatisfactory level. Creeping higher costs and keen 
foreign competition are among the many factors which have put a squeeze 
on profits. Now, a major technological breakthrough offers help to 
management in reversing this trend: General Electric is today providing 
automatic control of complete processes in a number of key industries. 


For example, in 1960 General Electric will put “on line” the world’s 
first computer-controlled hot-strip steel mill . . . and a completely 
automated steam station for a west-coast electric utility. We have 

active projects for fully automated cement plants, utilizing our 312 
control computer, as well as newly developed process sensors. We are 
working with chemical and petroleum companies on systems which 
will lead to early computer-controlled automation of their processes. 


Benefits of these new G-E automation systems will be lower costs, 
increased productivity, greater yields, higher quality and consistency 

of product, and optimum use of physical plant—all adding up to higher 
profit and greater return on investment for the business as a whole. 
Whether your operations call for a complete automation system, or the 
first stage in a progressive-automation program, General Electric can 
serve you today in automation. Talk soon with your G-E Apparatus Sales 
Engineer. And write for management brochure Automation and You and 
General Electric to Sect. 696-5, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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your records... how about you? 





I MAY COME as a surprise to you to learn that 
many of your business and personal records are 
now being photographed in Recordak microfilmers! 
Chances are your bank microfilms your checks. . . 
stores and suppliers microfilm your sales slips and 
orders . your oil company microfilms your charge 
tickets. So it goes! 


[he reason is simple! Taking pictures of items like 
these is a lot faster, more accurate and safer than copy- 


ing them by hand. Also saves up to 99% in file space. 


Makes sense, don’t you think, to see how Recordak 
microfilming can save you dollars on even simple 
record-keeping jobs, like keeping track of incoming 
checks. Or on problem jobs, like getting bills out. 


S=RECORDPK: 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 


IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


gt i 
B TITLE ABSTRACT 
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Other firms save money by microfilming 


New RECORDAK Portable Microfilmer 


ideal for even the smallest business. Compact 


( 


You just feed items into it, and 
they’re microfilmed (up to 90 
a minute) and returned in 


sequen ws 


speed, automatic 
equipment also 
available for 


li 


operawuions. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


apable, it weighs only 24 Ibs 


Rec ordak high- 


irge-volume 


eeeeeeee se MAIL COUPON TODAY*+****eee 


RECORDAK CORPORATION A-8 

415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Send free booklet giving detail 
RECORDAK Portable Microfilmer 
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Union Shop for City Workers 


City of Philadelphia and public employees union agree 
on a precedent-setting plan. It will require some groups to 
join the union, let others join voluntarily, and bar some. 


Early in 1958, the Citv of Phila- 
delphia and District 33 of the State, 
County & Municipal Employees (AFL- 
CIO) set a precedent with an agree- 
ment that recognized the union as 
exclusive bargaining agent for the city’s 
18,000 non-uniformed employees. The 
union—which has a tough time dealing 
with municipalities—said Philadelphia 
officials were “most progressive” in re- 
lations with organized workers. 

In recent weeks the city and union 
have worked out a further “progressive” 
agreement, on a modified union shop. 
The parties call the agreement “another 
pioneering move in public service.” 
¢ Exempt From T-H—Many of the 
problems encountered by the State, 
County & Municipal Employees, which 
claims 200,000 members in 1,598 locals, 
are a result of the union’s exempt status 
under the Taft-Hartlev Act. The union 
cannot use the law in organizing or bar- 
gaining, as other labor organizations do. 

Despite this, the SCME has made 
slow but steady progress. 

But, while gaining, SCME hasn't 
been able to get around two big prob- 
lems: its recognition and agreements in 
most areas can be casily abrogated if a 
citv administration shifts its policies, 
and almost all emplovees under SCME 
jurisdiction cannot in any wav be bound 
to the union—thev mav be wooed into 
joining the union one month, drop out 
the next. 

The new Philadelphia agreement is a 
compromise approach to the second of 
these problems faced by the union. 
¢ No Union Shop—What the SCME 
would like is union shop coverage— 
agreements requiring state, county, or 
municipal emplovees to belong to the 
union wherever it has bargaining agent 


rights. Some time ago, SCME’s Dis 
trict 33 asked for a union shop agrec 


ment in Philadelphia, where only 10, 
500 of the 18,000 emplovees repre- 
sented by the union are dues-paving 
members of SCME. 

City officials resisted the full union 
shop, but after negotiations with the 
umon agreed on a modified union se- 
curity agreement. This sets up three 
categories of city emplovees—one in 
which union membership is a condition 
of employment; a second in’ which 
membership is voluntary; and a third 


‘in which membership is forbidden. 


The union considers the plan “im- 
portant precedent” for other agree- 
ments covering public workers. Here’s 
the Philadelphia breakdown: 
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e The group subject to mandatory 
union membership (for new emplovees 
only) is made up of blue-collar workers 
and a relatively small number of low 
salaried clerical workers. In all, it in- 
cludes 12,000 city emplovees. Those on 
the payroll now who aren't SCMI 
members aren't required to join the un 
ion. New emplovees must, within six 
months. 

e The voluntary group that can 
join the union or stay out of it with 


out jeopardizing jobs comprises most 
professional, technical, and clerical peo- 
ple—about 4,800 in all. Present union 
members can elect to continue in 
SCME or drop out when the agree- 
ment goes into effect. 

¢ Supervisory people, about 1,200 
in all, are barred from union member 
ship unless, as in a few instances, they 
are members now. Some lower-rated 
supervisors are in the union and will 
be permitted to stay in it. Those not 
now in SCME and those who take su 
pervisory jobs in the future can’t be 
union members. 

There is an escape clause, included 
at the insistence of the city’s legal de- 
partment. Present and future members 
may elect to leave the union during a 
15-day period annually between June 
15 and 30 without giving up jobs. 





Union Head Calls on Khrushchev 


Joseph Curran (right), head of th 


National Maritime Union, and NMU 
ides met with Soviet Premier Khrush 
chev (left) during the unionists’ 17-day 
7,500-mile tour of Russia in Julv. Cun 
ran commented afterward that the meet 
ing with Khrushchev was “affable.” 

He'll have more to report when hi 
gets home this month, both on the 
conversation in the Kremlin and on the¢ 
trip generally. From abroad, he said 
only that (1) visits with Soviet unions 
left the NMU group with an impression 
that Russian workers “‘seem. satisfied” 
with their unions and working condi 
tions, and (2) the NMU party “found 
nothing to contradict the contention of 
Western trade unions that the Soviet 
uses Communist-oriented unions to pro 
mote its foreign policy.” 

I'he NMU president didn’t wait for 
his return home to reply to critics in 
AFL-CIO who are finding fault with 
the Maritime Union leaders’ trip. 

“Anvbodyv who thinks that African 


ind Asian workers are going to be im- 
pressed by the fact that American un- 
ionists won't visit Soviet unions is 
badly mistaken,” Curran said. ‘Labor 
movements in those areas are looking 
to the free labor movement for a_posi- 
tive program and positive action. It is 
likely that the ‘quarantine’ policy the 
\FL-CIO so self-righteously maintains 
toward Soviet labor will be regarded by 
union people in Asia and Africa as noth- 
ing more than a sign of weakness and 
doubt.” 

One of the critics of the NMU trip 
into Russia, Paul Hall, head of the rival 
Seafarers’ International Union, objected 
to a visit that he said would help the 
Soviet Union in its “desire to obtain a 
cloak of respectability for its unions, no 
matter how sincerely American delega- 
tions may regard [visits] as an oppor- 
tunitv to breach barriers.”’ Hall also 
criticized “meeting with governing pow- 
ers of a countrv which . . . slammed the 
door in Pres. Eisenhower's face.” END 
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In Labor 


Rubber Workers to Vote on Giving 
The Same Strike Benefits to All 


Delegates to the United Rubber Workers convention 
next month will be asked this question: Should a URW 
member draw strike benefits from a union defense fund 
as a matter of right—the same for all—rather than only 
on a basis of need? 

URW’s constitution limits “strike relief” to payments 
on a basis of need for such things as food, housing, and 
medical care. Along with other unions, URW is find- 
ing such a program inadequate in today’s harder bargain- 
ing and trend toward longer strikes (BW —Jul.23'60,p71). 

The Rubber Workers executive board plans to recom- 
mend a larger defense fund and strike benefits for all. 
This could mean an overhauling of the URW dues 
structure, too. Present union income isn’t considered 
sufficient for a strong defense fund. 


Hercules Powder Workers to Share 
$2-Million Under Savings Plan 


Hercules Powder Co. employees who were enrolled in 
the first year of the company’s contributory short-term 
savings plan will share $2-million in stock and U.S. 
bonds this month. Hercules reported early this week 
that 3,363 employees will get 24,188 shares of the com- 
pany’s common stock and 10,269 Series E bonds of the 
$50 denomination. 

The savings are for the first year of the plan, to 
June 30, 1957. ‘The short-term savings plan begins re- 
turning savings—in Hercules stock, government bonds, 
or both—after four years’ participation. There also is a 
long-term savings fund in which savings are held until 
an employee retires. 

Altogether, some 7,000 employees are signed up in 
the two plans, for savings up to 10% of earnings. 


Unions Plan to Buy Miami Hotel 
For Use of Retired Members 


Eight unions are negotiating to buy the President 
Madison Hotel in Miami Beach for an undisclosed 
price to be used as a retirement resort or home for 
union members and their families. This would be the 
first Miami Beach hotel to be owned and operated by 
unions, although unions—notably the ‘T’eamsters—hold 
mortgages on a number of others. 

The 205-room President Madison was built in 1939. 

\ preliminary purchase agreement has been signed by 
l’our Freedoms Hotel, Inc., set up to handle the deal 
for the unions. A deposit has been paid, and the trans- 
action should be completed before October. 


\ Four Freedoms spokesman said the participating 
unions are the National Maritime Union; American 
Radio Assn.; International Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters; International Union of Electrical Workers; In 
ternational Leather Goods, Plastics & Novelty Workers; 
‘Textile Workers Union of America; Aluminum Workers 
International Union; and Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
International. 


Steelworkers Balk at Plan to Ease 


Incentive Costs at Pittsburgh Steel 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. has complained for years that it 
is at a competitive disadvantage in the steel industry 
because of its higher labor costs—by its calculations as 
much as 46¢ an hour above industry averages. The com- 
pany blames incentive costs that have pyramided over 
the years. 

The steel producer tried unsuccessfully to get its in 
centive provisions revised during the industrywide con 
tract bargaining in 1959. When other companies 
settled, Pittsburgh Steel also agreed to the general set 
tlement terms. However, the company continued efforts 
to get relief on incentives—not on rates as much as on 
job classification and other contract provisions that tend 
tc boost incentive earnings. 

The United Steelworkers at first resisted changes. 
Later, it agreed to sign a contract with Pittsburgh Steel 
that would leave the question to a study committee. 

The committee recently made its report. ‘The com 
pany accepted its proposals—still unannounced at mid 
week. USW locals involved turned down the terms, and 
Pittsburgh Steel announced that it was putting into effect 
unilaterally a plan it initially suggested for adjusting rates 
over a two-year period. This freed USW locals to strike 
on five-day notice, and they promptly notified the com- 
pany they plan to go out next week. 


Labor Briefs 


John E. Mara, 39, regional director of the Boot & 
Shoe Workers in St. Louis, last week assumed the 
presidency of the union, succeeding his father, John J 
Mara, who died in mid-July. Joseph W. McGonigal, 
BSW executive vice-president, said the union executive 
board chose the new president for “youth and vigor’ 
qualities needed for labor progress today 


The Upholsterers’ International Union and Kroehler 
Mfg. Co. last week signed a three-year contract that skips 
a pay rise this year. The pact covers 3,250 production 
workers in plants in 10 cities. It increases insurance 
coverage somewhat, grants a modified union shop. Wages 
will be reviewed in January of 1961 and 1962 


Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell last week used new 
Landrum-Griffin powers to move to invalidate an cle 
tion held by an independent local at Esso Standard Oil's 
Bayway (N.J.) refinery last February The Secretary 
filed in federal court charges that the local failed to pro 
vide adequate safeguards to insure a fair, democratic vote 
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Hertz rents spanking new, sparkling clean Chevrolets and other fine cars 





Hertz rents the world’s best-cared-for cars! 


Hertz puts you in the driver’s seat of spanking new, 
sparkling clean Chevrolets and other fine cars. Hertz 
cars are washed and vacuumed—cleaned right down to 
the ashtrays. And every car is safety-checked from 
bumper to bumper. Tires, brakes, engine, the works! 
Next time you need a car—at home or anywhere— phone 
your local Hertz office. That’s all it takes to reserve a 
new car at any one of the many convenient Hertz offices. 





HERTZ | 
HERTZ puts you in the driver’s seat! | “""*** / 


Cha H r e will 





w HERTZ AUTO-1 ard A Trave Ra . Diners’ Club, Hilton Carte Blanc he, American Express, or other accredited charge card. 














JUST PUBLISHED 


THE GREAT ORGANIZERS 
By ERNEST DALE 


Associate Professor, Graduate School of Business 
and Public Administration, Cornell University 


Tells how the master organizers of Du Pont, 
General Motors, National Steel, and Westing 
house led their companies to new heights of 
success. Here are the methods they used 

explained in detail—to help you gain more 
profitable organization planning in comparable 
situations. Provides practical data on organ 
izing or reorganizing a company outlines 
methods used by highly skilled executives 
compares modern management theories and 
points out fallacies. 271 pp., 12 charts, $5.95. 
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FREE MAN AND 
THE CORPORATION 
nefits from corpora 


Shows how a free man be 
tion life By Roger M. Blough U. S. Steel 


126 pp., $4.50. 





CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
Principles and Practice 
dust Out—7th Ed. Concrete help on credit 
and collection problems. By A. Chapin, & 
G. Hassett, Jr., NYU. 7th Ed., 585 pp., 44 
fig., $7.50. 





FEDERAL CREDIT 
and PRIVATE HOUSING 


The Mass Financing Dilemma 
Just Out. Explains Federal programs for 
housing credit. By C. Haar, Harvard U. 391 
pp., 20 illus., $12.50. 





BARGAINING AND GROUP 
DECISION MAKING 
Experiments in Bilateral Monopoly 
Just Out. How people bargain. By S. Siegel 
& L. Fouraker, Pa. State U. 132 pp., 20 

ittus., $4.90. 





INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Gives tested methods to help you meet today’s 
management challenge in industry. By S. 
Vance, U. of Oregon. 570 pp., 139 iltus., 
$7.00. 





MANAGEMENT IN A RAPIDLY 
CHANGING ECONOMY 
Top management men assess our changing 
business climate. Ed. by D. Fenn, Jr., Asst. 
Ed., Harvard Business Review. 352 pp., 
11 illus., $5.00. 
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Domestic Producers Gain Ground 


Prices of goods imported into the 
U.S. have been rising faster than prices 
of domestic merchandise. In May, the 
average unit value of imports of finished 
goods was 4.3% higher than the low 
point in April, 1959. U.S. wholesale 
prices for finished manufactures in- 
creased only 0.3% in the same period. 

Domestic manufacturers have been 


] 
Steel Export & Imports 


Thousands of Short Tons 
fe 69) 


1958 


Dota: American tron & Steel Institule 


fighting hard to hold the price line on 
their products in order to mect the 
competition from imports. A year ago 
this rivalry was a formidable problem in 
many industries; it still is in some. But 
relief is in sight because the industrial 
boom abroad has brought higher labor 
costs in most European countries and 
Japan and thus forced prices up. 





Tide Turns for U. S. Steelmakers 


For 17 months, the U.S. imported 
more steel each month than it exported, 
but American steelmakers managed to 
turn the tide in May, 1960 (BW —Jul; 
30°60,p19). 

Imports began exceeding exports in 
December, 1958, because of the price 
advantage afforded by foreign steel, 
despite ‘the added shipping costs. But 
the price gap has narrowed. Imported 


wire rods were selling at $6-$6.35 per 
100 Ib. landed at this time last vear: 
they are now going for $6.20-$6.60. Do- 
mestic prices have held firm at $6.40 in 
the East and South and at $7.20 on 
the West Coast, the same as a vear ago. 
The 116-day steel strike provided op- 
portunity for further foreign inroads. 
Lately, diminishing demand in the 
U.S. has forced American steelmakers 
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One of Canada’s leading basic steel producers keeps in step with in- 
creased coil-making capacity with a first-of-its-kind tying method engi- 
neered by Acme Steel—the F5 Strapping Machine. 

This new innovation is customized into a push-button automatic, 
remote controlled strapping station. It ties 5 to 14 ton hot coils in 12 


seconds! Operation is simple and safe. Strapping is applied, tightened 
to uniform tension, sealed and cut—all by one push-button. 

We've prepared a colorful 12-minute sound film of this entire oper- 
ation for group showing. For arrangements, write on your letterhead to 
Acme Steel. 
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Acme Idea Man William Whyte belped 
develop Idea No. U8-1, at Dominion 
Foundries and Steel, Ltd.. Hamilton. Ont 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
Acme Steel Products Division 
Dept. BFU-80 

135th St. & Perry Ave. 
Chicago 27, Ill. 


Please send me Idea No. U8-1 
and examples of how major 
companies in my field use 
Acme Steel Strapping. 


Name 
Title 
Firm 
Address 


City 























For the top 
executive 


who has to decide on the 
best in group insurance 


A good test is how well it fits in 
with your employees’ individual 
insurance programs. You and 
most of your people are family 
men as well as business men. 
You want group insurance that 
doesn’t sit on the outside of the 
family circle, but becomes an 
integral part of your personal 
estates. A Union Central Life 
group plan does exactly that, 
with settlement options and con- 
version privileges you don’t 
normally associate with group 
insurance. Talk to your Union 
Central Life representative. Or 
write to the address below. 


The UNION 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, JOHN A. LLOYD, PRESIDENT 
A MUTUAL COMPANY—FOUNDED IN 1867 
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to step up their promotion of export 
markets, and their efforts seem to be 
showing results. 

The level of Western European and 


Aluminum Exports & Imports 


Thousonds of Tons 


Japanese export prices will be an im- 
portant factor in determining the quan- 
tity of steel imported in the remainder 
of this year. 
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U. S. Aluminum 


For the first time in the postwar 
period, the U.S. has become a net ex- 
porter of primary aluminum. Exports 
thus far this year have been more than 
double imports, contrasted with a re- 
verse ratio last year, and a 24-to-] im- 
port balance in 1953. 

The shift is the result of overcapacity 
and reduced demand in the U.S., plus 
inability of foreign producers, particu- 
larly in Europe, to meet needs. 

American producers have had_ to 
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Goes Abroad 


shave their prices for overseas custom- 
ers. Primary pig aluminum has been 
selling in the U.S. at 26¢ a lb.; it 
brings only 234¢ in export markets. 

However, such a large export balance 
is not expected to last. Foreign pro- 
ducers are rapidly expanding capacity 
and catching up with local require- 
ments, and U.S. domestic demand 
for aluminum is expected to pick 
up shortly in autos, construction, and 
defense. 
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Data: National Shoes Manufactures Assn; Ings: U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Big Gain for Foreign Shoes 


A record-breaking 16-million pairs of 
foreign-made footgear moved through 
U.S. customs in May. Shoe imports 
for the first five months this vear wer 
67.6-million pairs, compared with 23.4- 


million for the same period last year. 

Four out of five pairs, mostly of inex- 
pensive quality, came from Japan and 
Hong Kong. Increasing lots of better 
shoes are being imported from Europe. 
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Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical] + materia: 








Geon helps aluminum build the house of ease’ 


Now, nearly every exposed part 
of a house can be made of alumi- 
num coated with Geon vinyl. 
Shingles, siding, soffits, gutters, 
downspouts and storm and screen 
doors are all providing home- 
owners a new kind of easy living. 

Because the enamel-like finish 
is made of Geon, colors will never 
fade and will last far, far longer. 
There'll be no cracking, no craz- 
ing, no chipping—none of the 
worries that bother homeowners 
with maintenance problems. No 
rusting either. 

The Geon coating is baked on 
the metal permanently — during 
manufacture. Even stamping, 
bending, forming or a mild draw 
will not harm this tough, elastic, 
Hiinoide Det — abrasion-resistant finish. And, of 
pany Richn 
ginia, ap} 


of Geon to aluminum fo any color desired. 


fabrication 


course with Geon, you can get 


Here are several excellent ex- 
amples of how manufacturers are 
taking advantage of the unusual 
properties of Geon vinyl! on alu- 
minum to open new markets and 
improve existing products. To 
learn more, write Dept. GA-6, 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 
3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
*A program of Reynolds Metals Co 
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B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 
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The Growth Force That Cant Be Overlooked 


Fo a couple of centuries, professors of economics 
have been telling the young—and each other— 
that the factors of production are land, labor, and 
capital. Sometimes a daring professor, given to 
theoretical innovations, would add a fourth factor 
of production: the entrepreneur, who assembled the 
other three factors and put them to work. 

But the entrepreneur, or “management,” as we 

now say, never quite made the grade among the 
classical triumvirate of land, labor, and capital— 
because it was hard to establish the relationship of 
management to increases in output. In fact, in re- 
cent times, Prof. C. Northcote Parkinson discovered 
that the increase in the number of managers pro- 
ceeded by its own inner law of growth, without ref- 
erence to the amount of work to be done. Indeed, 
the amount of work often contracted as the number 
of managers expanded. 
* Overrated—tThis discovery has helped to raise 
doubts about how much the other factors of pro- 
duction are actually doing to increase total output. 
Much recent research does show that land, labor, 
and capital have all been vastly overrated as causes 
of increases in output. 

Labor—like capital—may be subject to Parkin- 
sonian inversions: The more output rises, the fewer 
workers you need (this has become alarmingly true 
in manufacturing and mining). 

Land (a generic term for all natural resources) ob- 
viously plays a less and less important role in an 
industrial society—as the Swiss, the Swedes, the 
West Germans, and the U.S. itself are delighted to 
discover. As for its relation to increases in output, 
when land in the U.S. was taken out of production 
and put into the soil bank, farm output increased. 

That leaves capital. But capital, too, often seems 

to play a relatively minor role in the growth of 
production. The really great factor, which dwarfs 
all others, is technology—the factor which economic 
theory has always taken for granted. 
* The Hidden Force—Economics has so taken tech- 
nology for granted that we scarcely know what it is. 
It is the “residual” element in the growth in output 
which can’t be explained by anything else—it is the 
mysterious element consisting of new knowledge, 
new techniques, new skills, new organizational 
schemes. It’s what makes productivity grow when 
you aren't investing anything more in plant and 
equipment to make productivity grow. 

Just how enormously technology outweighs in- 
vestment in plant and equipment in producing in- 
creases in per capita output is shown by three re- 
cent studies—covering different periods of time but 
arriving at similar results: 

* Solomon Fabricant, of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, has found that, during the pe- 
riod 1871 to 1951, technological advance accounted 
for 90% of the rise in U.S. output per man-hour, as 
against 10% for increased capital. 





® Robert Solow, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, found that, from 1909 to 1949, 
87.5% of the growth in output per man-hour was 
due to improving technology, only 12.5% to the in- 
crease in capital equipment. 

¢ And Benton assell, of the RAND Corp., 
studying the period 1919-1955, finds that techno- 
logical change accounted for about 90% of the rise 
in output per man-hour. 
* Meaning for Policymakers—tThese three inde- 
pendent studies have important implications for 
both economic policy and theory. Writing in the 
Review of Economics and Statistics, Massell dis- 
cusses the significance for policymakers. In the 
future, he declares, they will have to worry more 
about the factors that govern the rate at which in- 
novations are injected into the economic system than 
about the variables—such as taxes, interest, sales- 
capacity ratios—that determine the rate at which 
additions are made to the stock of capital. 

Programs for economic development will have to 
be more concerned with scientific and industrial 
research and education than with so-called “cap- 
ital-output ratios’—which some nations (such as 
India) have used as the core of their program 
* Embarrassed Economists—tThe discovery of the 
overriding importance of technological change 
should be, says Massell, “no small cause of con- 
cern, and possibly embarrassment to economists,” 
who have traditionally treated technology as lying 
outside the theory of production. 

Ignoring technological change in explaining 

short-term shifts in output was probably all right 
in the days of Ricardo, when “the given state of 
technological knowledge was relatively static,” says 
Massell. But nowadays this loose assumption of 
static technology has become seriously misleading, 
he adds—especially since the factor taken as 
“given” accounts for 90°% of the changes in output 
economists are trying to figure out. This was the 
point that Business Week developed in its special 
report, The U.S. Invents a New Way to Grow (BW- 
Jan.23’60,p52). 
* Technology and Investment—To stress the role of 
technological advance is not, of course, to deny that 
its impact upon the economy works through the in- 
vestment process. New knowledge generally doesn’t 
begin to operate until it’s embodied in new invest 
ment: Knowing how to automate an assembly line 
won’t do much for the economy until you invest in 
the new equipment. But the new equipment may 
cost no more—or weigh no more—than the old 

However, an economy that’s rapidly increasing its 
capital stock is also likely to be accelerating the 
process of technical advance. And the converse of 
that proposition is probably more important still 
The rate of capital investment will be greatest when 
innovational change comes fastest—because the 
rate of profit will then also be high 
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the field of AVIATION ELECTRONICS 


The distinguished reputation for dependability and performance of C 


ollins airborne rad 


the early 1930's. Today the Collins Radio Company offers the most advanced and complete 
navigation, flight control and instrumentation equipment to the ai 


. st , air on f 
es, military alrcratit, p 


aircraft, and space vehicles like NASA’s Project Mercury and the 1 et-powered X-15 ré¢ 


under way today will mature into development of tomorrow’s new aeronautical and 
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the field of SINGLE SIDEBAND COMMUNICATION 


This superior form of long range radio communi n was limited in application until Collins pioneered develop- 


selectivity and stability preceded development of Collins single sideband 


ment of practicable equipment. Research in 
ystems which quadruple “talking power” while halving the valuable radio spectrum space required. Today Collins 


is the largest producer of single sideband radi tems used in SAC’s global opera- E> 
a * . 


lustrial a ations and by amateur operators. 


tion, U. S. Navy and Marine tactics, indu 











the field of SCATTER COMMUNICATION 


This radio technique is most advantageous when highly reliable communication is required over broa 
of rugged terrain, water, or uninhabited areas. The radio signal from a powerful transmitter 

the atmosphere, and a small portion of the signal is captured by high gain antennas and sens 
Collins was a pioneer in the research and development of the scatter technique. Collins systems 


at the DEW Line, telephone and petroleum companies, and in special transportable systems for the U. 
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the field of MICROWAVE COMMUNICATION 


Providing reliability formerly associated only with wire lines, this radio technique relays communication and 
control over hundreds of miles using line-of-sight links. A microwave system can handle hundreds of voice, tele- 
typewriter, facsimile or control channels. It relays television and radar displays. It actuates remote control 


functions, is especially applicable to unattended operation. Collins microwave systems Sart fitins — 


are in use by telephone, railroad, petroleum, utility and government organizations. 














the field of RADIO BROADCASTING 
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the field of DATA COMMUNICATION 


Now in scientific and military usage and 


requirements are Collins Kineplex 
previously possible over radio and 
handling of data on missile performance, 
ment, warning detection, world-v 
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early 
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rumentation, 


adapted ti ness computer and data processing 


ystems. This technique multiplies information rates 


centers to accelerate 
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processing 
tactical deploy- 


scheduling. 
































the field of SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 


Increase in size and complexity of electronic systems led to the formation of a systems organization — the Alph: 
Corporation —as a Collins subsidiary. Alpha’s team function is total systems management, integrating th: 


’ 


thousands of “black boxes” into operating systems including the physical environment sites, buildings, towers, 
facilities. Representative Alpha projects are space surveillance systems; transportable communication 


systems; instrumentation, control and switching systems; integrated land, sea and air communication systems. 
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Collins Creative Leadership in Electronics 


A creative research and development force — repre- 
senting some 25 per cent of Collins employment —is at 
work making obsolete the very products in this portfolio, 
products now the most advanced in their fields. This 
concentration of engineers, scientists and technicians ‘is 
dedicated to continue the Collins objective of scientific 
improvement. A sampling of current fields in Collins 
research are solid state physics, thermoelectric phenomena, 
information theory, network synthesis and digital process- 
ing. Discoveries in these and other investigations will be 
developed into new products and improved services. 

Collins Radio Company encompasses a world-wide 
corporate organization with divisions and subsidiaries 
drawing on the talents of 13,000 men and women, and 
utilizing advanced facilities with some 2,000,000 square feet 
of floor space and 622 acres of land. Collins markets its 
extremely diversified range of products and services direct 
and through dealers, distributors and representatives. 

The story of Collins Radio Company is an interesting 
example of American enterprise achieving scientific im- 
provement which in many ways affects every person in the 
world. This year Collins expects to close its fiscal period with 
the highest sales in its history, a result of visionary research 
in years past. You may expect the work now in progress 
to mature into even greater accomplishments in the future. 


S— COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 


Principal factories and laboratories at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Dallas, Texas; Burbank, California and Toronto, Ontario. 
Sales offices located throughout the world. Wholly owned 
subsidiaries: Alpha Corporation, Richardson, Texas; Com- 


munication Accessories Company, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 














Today the ACF 85! Hitch Hiker flat car is rapidly 


Be becoming a standard for piggyback service. 
» © Based on ACF's understanding of their cus- 
tomer needs, this car and the ACF Trailer Hitch 
were designed to provide all the qualities— 
lightweight, flexibility, cushioning— needed to 
increase piggyback traffic. # These products 
which are members of a complete ACF line 
Of railroad car equipment are an example of 
ACF's contribution to their customer needs. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


Division of QCFf industries, Inc., 750 Third Ave., N.¥.17, N.Y. 
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TAKING SAMPLES, geolo- 
gists collect rock in beryllium 
lands in Utah. 


Queer Rush On for Beryllium 


In a desolate area deep in western 
Utah, geologists like those in the draw 
ings are prospecting for a rare, almost 
exotic metal—bervllium. This is in some 
wavs a kind of rich man’s stainless steel. 

he costs for mining, processing, and 
fabricating the metal are enormous, and 
customers aren’t clamoring for it in 
great numbers. Yet for some reason 
that’s not clear even to many people in 
the business, there’s a boom coming 
on in beryllium mining that’s reminis- 
cent of the old uranium and titanium 
bonanzas of a few vears back. 

It’s centered in the arid, scrubby 
lopaz Mountain area about 100 miles 
south of Salt Lake City. There pros- 
pectors such as EF. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Combined Metals Re 
duction Co., Vitro Minerals Corp., and 
Bervilium Resources Corp. are scrab- 
bling into rock samples and_ staking 
out claims just as some of their wild- 
eved predecessors did in the days of 
the big uranium strikes. Vitro Minerals 
and Bervllium Resources hold the two 
largest claims; about 2,500 acres each 

Some beryllium experts still are cau- 
tious about all this interest and about 
the future of the tough, light metal 

“Bervilium right now has more 
glamor than actual demand,” savs onc 
skeptic. However, others insist the $40 
million-a-vear industrv is in a time of 
lusty growth and would be even better 
off but for ore shortages. 

Of the 8,100 tons of beryl mineral 
used by processors last vear, only 328 
tons were mined in the U.S. It’s this 
shortage that the five big prospectors 
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STAKING OUT A CLAIM, man builds mound of stones around a stake. 
\ description of the claim is usually put in a tin can under the stones. 


in Utah hope to remedy. Among th 
more optimistic miners is Bruce W 
Odlum, president of Beryllium R¢ 
sources Corp. In domestic bervllium 
finds and new or “imminent” break 
throughs in refining, Odlum sees “the 
threshold of a major new metal in 
dustry.” 

¢ Beryllium’s Uses—Bervllium is blessed 
with features that could put it in de 


mand if the price were right. It weighs 


ibout one-third less than aluminum 
and, pound for pound, is three times 
is strong as steel. It has an extremel 
high melting point (2,345F)—twice that 


of such other light metals as aluminum 


or magnesium. With a high strength-to- 
weight ratio, the metal seems to have its 
best future in the aeronautical and 
space market. 

Because of its high cost and difficulty 
of fabrication, beryllium’s main com 
mercial use right now is in_ small 
amounts as an alloy for other metals 

Bervllium-copper, used for electrical 
contacts and springs, accounts for 60% 
of the beryllium used in the U.S. With 
its electrical conductivity, strength, and 
resistance to corrosion and _ fatigue, 
beryllium-copper is widely used in re- 
frigeration and air-conditioning equip- 
ment, business machines, sensitive 
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BERYLOMETER is usually carried into the field on a long stretcher like this. 


instruments, and communications and 
electronic equipment. 

Bervllium also allovs with aluminum, 
iron, nickel, cobalt, silicon, and a few 
other metals. 
¢ High Costs—The big job, as the in- 
dustrv sees it, isn’t so much to find new 
markets as to pull costs down and assure 
some kind of long-term supply. “If vou 
can make beryllium just a little com 
petitive,” user, “the 
will take care of themselves.” 

\ look at some of these costs explains 
why bervilium has been all but. or- 
phaned by the basic metals industry. 
Ore containing beryl, the bluish-green 
mineral from which bervllium is refined, 
costs around $400 a ton. Even at this 
price, average ore will run only 3% to 
5% beryl. About 100 lb. of processing 
chemicals are needed to produce a 
pound of beryllium, so the tab for the 
finished metal runs to about $70 a Ib. 
Because bervllium is so difficult to fabri- 
cate, the cost of products made from 
the pure metal mav hit three times that 
mount 

lor now, at least, most of the indus 
trv’s hopes for cutting costs hang on 
new developments in mining and proc- 
essing. 
¢ Mining—In the raw ore, beryl occurs 
in the form of crvstals salted through 
dikes of coarse granite rock called peg 
matite. You don’t ordinarily find this 
mineral by itself. The crvstals are usu- 
ally mined along with other minerals 
from the same ore, and the bervl is 
“hand-cobbed” or hand-sorted out. 

However, a new detection device 
promises to change all this. Geologists 
have known for some time that berv] 
lium occurs in some 30 other minerals 
besides bervl. But the concentration o1 
grade of this bervllium is not always up 
to what it is in bervl, and—as in the cas¢ 
with beryl ore—it has been difficult to 
find these other minerals in the ground 

With the new instrument, however, 
geologists learned they can pinpoint 
these beryllium-bearing ores in_ large 
tonnage deposits. Whether or not these 
deposits are economical to mine will 


Savs one markets 
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depend a good deal on the grade of the 
beryllium and how expensive the mining 
process would he 

¢ New Detector—Both Vitro Minerals 
and Bervllium Resources are working 
separately on points. ‘The d 
posits they have in the Topaz Moun 
tain area are of a mineral form 
of bervllium It was detected in the 
ground with a Bervlometer, the brain 
child of scientists at the University of 


\Manitoba 


the 2 


new 


This device, manufactured by Iso 
topes Specialties Co., has a radioactive 
source that bombards the bervilium 


with gamma rays. ‘The bervllium reacts 
by throwing off neutrons whose signal 
the Bervlometer picks up. 

The catch is that the instrument 
can’t probs into the gi 
samples must be placed under it f 


deep ound; 


testing. This limits geologists to 


face” deposits, which hampers pros 
pecting, but it means the bervilium 
carrving OT in be taken out of th 
ground b ss expensive open-pit 
mining 
(he Bervlometer is no simple Geiger 
minter you can pick up at the A: 


DEVICI 


tests samples of ore. 





surplus store. The cost may vary from 
$2,500 to $4,000, by the time vou buy 
the instrument, the lead container for 
transporting it in the back of a pick-up 
truck, and the two-man “‘stretcher” ot 
‘sling’ for carrying it in the field. 
Ihere are probably fewer than 35 in 
use. ‘This is the main reason you don’t 


find amateur prospectors camping in 
Utah’s bervllium ‘“‘fields.”” Beryllium- 


hunting is too specialized a job. 
¢ Processing—Another possible break- 
through is a new process for concen- 
trating, which means separating the 
bervl crystals from the ore. Now, this 
is done by hand-sorting. But Dynamic 
Metals Corp., a company of 
Beryllium Resources, has a process fot 
“floating” bervl from the rock. Al 
though beryl has been floated before, 
the process has never been 
ially practical. 

lhe Dynamic Metals process suggests 
veral advantages besides doing away 
vith hand-sorting. It can concentrate 
he lower-grade mineral from ore that 
may already have been picked over fot 
ts higher-grade bervl. In the same wav, 
t could also concentrate particles that 
ire now considered too small to hand 
sort 

Because of the greater efficiency of 
this process, there’s another bonus to 
¢ had: Beryl could be separated from 
pegmatite previously considered of too 
ow a grade to process by itself instead 
of as part of another mineral explora- 
fion 

¢ Farther Afield—Outside Utah, othe 
eager geologists are probing beryllium 
properties in South Dakota, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and up toward 
the Arctic Circle. : 

Whether these stepped-up prospect 
ing activities and “breakthroughs” in 
mining and processing will really revolu 
tionize the bervllium industry is doubt 
ful, since the cost of fabricating th 
metal is still prohibitive for wide usc 

“But, at least,” savs one industry ex- 


siste! 


ComMMmMecti 


; 


pert, “we're eliminating some serious 
supply bottlenecks and cutting the 


dickens out of our refining costs.” END 
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In Production 


New Air Pollution Control Program 


Cracks Down on Pittsburgh Steel Mills 


The stiffest air pollution ordinance yet has been 
slapped on Pittsburgh steel mills and other industry. 

In a sweeping new program effective this week, Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County—previously under differ- 
ent laws—have been brought under the same regulations. 
These are stricter than before, and take in several new 
contaminants, including radioactive emissions. The 
new controls will probably cost Pittsburgh’s heavy indus 
try around $100-million, about 24 times the amount laid 
out under the old smoke control statutes. 

The steel industry is in for the heaviest clampdown. 
The new, tighter ordinance applies to every mill furnace 
in Allegheny County, where the old law covered only 
the few mill furnaces within city limits and certain tvpes 
in the surrounding county. Open hearths, electric fur 
naces, and sintering plants operated by steel mills come 
under the same limitations previously put on blast fur 
naces, coke plants, and other mill furnaces. 

The steepest cost will be for cleaning up the open 
hearths. Fewer than half of some 50-odd steelmaking 
furnaces in the district are now equipped with electro 
static precipitators for smoke control. It will cost 
between $500,000 and $1-million per furnace to bring 
the others under the new law. 

The law provides specific limits on matter in smoke 
from industrial furnaces, with the limits varying by the 
tvpe of furnace. Generally, dense smoke is prohibited 
from any source. It can be no more than 40% black, 
meaning that 60% of the light in the background skv 
must shine through. 

For industrial furnaces other than steel, generally 
no more than 0.65 Ib. of solids are allowed per 1,000 Ib. 
of gas. For steel furnaces, the rules vary 

The Bureau of Air Pollution Control, operating within 
the County Health Dept., is in charge of the program. 


Helium-Cooled Vacuum Arc Furnace 


For Reactive and Refractory Metals 


Che first large helium-cooled vacuum arc melting fur- 


nace for recovering titanium scrap and other reactive and 
refractory metals has been developed by National Re 
search Corp. The furnace, which has made 10 success 
ful pilot runs, is used to melt and recast reactive and 
refractory metals into ingots and simple castings. 

The use of helium gas promises more safety than the 
conventional water-cooling systems used in other large 
vacuum arc melting furnaces, NRC savs, because tita 
nium and certain other reactive metals may explode if 
they come in contact with water. So the possibility of 
a pipe break in a water-cooled furnace is a major hazard 

Other features of NRC’s furnace include vacuum 
melting by consumable electrode and skull melting by 
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permanent electrode. In the vacuum melting process, 
the electrode that supplies the starting heat or initial 
spark before the furnace takes over is made of the same 
metal as that being melted, and is consumed in the 
melting process. In skull melting, where the metal 
can be poured right into either ingot or shape castings, 
the electrode is reusable. 

NRC will use the furnace for studving new melting 
techniques and for research on melting and casting of 
other refractory and reactive metals and alloys. 


Coastal Service Gets New Freighters 


Designed for “Containerized” Shipping 


The first two coastal freighters designed and_ built 
specifically for containerized shipping will enter service 
this month between New York and Jacksonville, Fla 

Built at a cost of $7-million, the vessels will be op 
erated by Erie & St. Lawrence Corp. Fach carries up to 
2,100 short tons of cargo in its 170 lightweight sealed con 
tainers, 35 of which are for refrigerated cargo. This full 
capacity can be loaded or unloaded in 44 hours, using 
fork lift trucks. The 360-ft. ships will also have deck 
space for 50 automobiles. 


Three Companies Join in Tests 


Of Underwater Storage Tanks 





Underwater storage of gasoline, oil, and other liquids 
is getting a major trial in St. Petersburg, Fla. Last week, 
three companies, Global Marine Services, Inc., St 
Petersburg, Jet Fuel & Storage Co., of Washington 
D. C., and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
on a project to anchor large rubberized nvlon bags to the 
bottom of the bay, where they will be filled by pip« 
line from shore 

The collapsible tanks in the svstem were made by 
Firestone, which believes the underwater technique will 
be cheaper than land storage tanks. In addition, the 
tanks can be towed from place to place cither empty or 


full. 


teamed up 


Production Briefs 


Compact equipment for separating water from the 
saturated steam in a nuclear reactor system is under 
development at General Electric’s Atomic Power Equip 
ment Dept. in San Jose, Calif. Right now, mechanical 
separators outside the reactor separate the two, but Gk 
feels high-capacity separators smaller than presently 
available are needed within the reactor vessel itself 
Elimination of external steam separation 
would cut plant capital costs. 


and piping 


7 


American Can Co. is entering the glass 
manufacturing business. First plants of a new, majot . 
itv-owned subsidiary, American-Wheaton Glass Corp., 
will be at Minneapolis and ‘Terre Haute, Ind 


container! 
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"“@ Adds New Dimensions 
To High Speed Gyro Rofror Bearings / 


At speeds up to 24,000 RPM precision rotor bearings in These bearings, through advanced manufacturing tech- 


inertial guidance and navigational systems are highly 
critical components. Early research and development in 
design and manufacturing at New Departure is solving 
the problem and thus winning vital roles for N.D. 
integral rotor bearings in missile projects. For example, 

B’’ Series bearings with separable inner ring developed 
by N.D. are helping set performance records in such 
inertial guidance systems as the AChiever. 


New Departure is also supplying high-precision rotor 


bearings for the inertial guidance system in Polaris. 


niques, exacting inspections and controlled environmental 
tests, backed by 50 years of laboratory testing experi- 
ence, give precision and uniformity far above the most 
precise industry standards. They promise new perform- 
ance and reliability for the submarine-launched IRBM. 


You can look to improved performance and reliability 
when you include an N.D. Miniature/Instrument Bearing 
Specialist in early design level discussions. Call or write 
Department L.S., New Departure Division, General 


Motors Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut. 
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It’s door-to-door elapsed time that counts. The 
Gulfstream speed, rate of climb, short field capability, 
and elimination of waiting periods for battery carts, 
stairways, and other ground-handling equipment dras- 
tically reduce door-to-door time. This is the only measure 
of true speed. And it’s these features that enable the ex- 
traordinary new corporate turbo-prop — the Gulfstream 
—to leave many business planes behind. 

The Gulfstream can take-off and land on 3,500 foot 
runways. This means your company can use more than 
1,500 airports in the U.S. and Canada .. . to bring you 
closer to your departure and arrival points. This is part of 
true speed. The Gulfstream has a self-contained access 





You can leave your office in Detroit, 9:05 A.M.... 


stairway. Engines start on their own power. You are com- 
pletely independent of airport ground crew and ground 
handling equipment. This time saving is also part of true 
speed. Add to that the Gulfstream’s exceptional rate of 
climb. And a cruising speed of 350 mph at 25,000 feet... 
and even higher altitudes, in pressurized comfort. In other 
words, the Gulfstream delivers optimum door-to-door 
performance. 

How does the Gulfstream performance compare to 
piston type aircraft and to pure jets? Our distributors will 
be happy to give you complete information and detailed 
specifications, and also arrange a practical demonstration 
of the aircraft. 










and be in your Washington, D.C., office at 10:55 A.M. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Bethpage - Longisiand ° New York 


Corporation executives and pilots are invited to inspect the Gulfstream and arrange for demonstration flights 
through one of the following distributors: Atlantic Aviation, Wilmington, Delaware; Pacific Airmotive, 


Burbank, Cal.; Southwest Airmotive, Dallas, Texas; Timmins Aviation, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
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Foreign Cars Have to Sta 


Here’s What It Takes to Sell Autos in the U.S. 








The U.S. industry T. eaters 2. propuct 3. ust 
who concentrate on the lines of one that is tailored to U.S. conditions which enc 

thinks four elements company. This gives the factory a and which, historically, was _ the investr 
quick, informative link to custom- changed and improved frequently cle as part 

above all others ers and tight control over market- and offered in great variety. long befor 
ing. out, 


are essential... 


Here’s how 


foreign producers are dealing 





CAPTIVE DEALERS determine re- © AMERICANIZING PRODUCT in NO USE 
sults. Ford's British and German an attempt to fashion the horn of _ their ims 
EUROPEAN MANUFACTURERS cars suffered when dealers got a plenty they have known in this products 
WITH U.S. TIES — British and home-grown small car. Dodge country. New models of the British aa lo 
dealers did well with Simca (French) Ford and of Simca are now on the ‘our years 
r n r «- 
German Ford, Ope! and Vaux until they got the Dart. Opel (Ger- market and GM changes Opel and long enor 
hall of GM, and Simca, partly man) and Vauxhall (British) were Vauxhall every year. They are try- _—s market. T! 
owned by Chrysler—take the pushed by Buick and Pontiac deal- ing to get products similar to what 
U.S. view. So ers before they got their own small Americans are used to, but they are 
= 7 =i car. U.S. owners of these foreign aware that there is ... 
plants ore ..., ; 
INDEPENDENT EUROPEAN 4 5 
FIRMS doing most business in MULTI-LINE DEALERS are the PRODUCTS ARE FOR FOREIGN ge 
oe rule, except for VW and sometimes tastes and motoring conditions. ealers it 
U.S. Volkswagen, Renault, Renault. In fact, many import deal- They are salable anywhere in the have hunc 
British Motor Corp., Rootes, ers handle up to five lines. That's world. A U.S. dealer in many for- " the ro 
Fiat — still don’t measure up because... eign lines need not worry about '@be trad 
0 U.S tilin atead ' getting high volume in any one. ‘he grow 
o U.5. standards of sales vol- So he isn't worrying about .. . cars, com! 
ume, except for VW and Re- dealer sys 
nault. Accordingly ... 
LOW-VOLUME IMPORTS such = MULTI-LINE DEALERS who, be- | PRODUCTSHAVENOU.S.UTIL- NOUSEL 
as some from Germany, Swe- cause of the slump in import sales, ITY and were put on sale here in a 
“ can't carry floor stock for the oc- the past few years when any small ae ret 
den, France, England, and Ja casional customer, and who are foreign car could be sold. But that the impor 
pan, have a problem of sur- under pressure from the big manvu- was before U.S. compacts with a _ 
vival. They are losing appeal facturers to hold up their “share of more room, more power, automatic » an « 
Ser the market.” In addition . . . transmissions and a lower price | ae 
OF woe tag. Of course, there is . | ee 
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Start Fighting for Their Market 





a USED CAR MARKET 


which enables the owner to use 
the investment in his present vehi- 
cle as part-payment for a new car 
long before the present car is worn 
out, 


4. PARTS AND SERVICE 
including car dealers, garages, 
service stations and specialty 
stores; there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of places where you can buy 
tires, batteries, brake linings, lights, 
spark plugs, etc. for U.S. cars. 


with the problem 





NO USED CAR MARKET yet for 
their imports. Ford's European 
products have been in the U.S. 
market longest, but only for about 
four years in a big way — scarcely 
long enough to develop an after- 
market. There isa... e 


NO USED CAR MARKET. But the 
dealers in the high-volume cars 
have hundreds of thousands of cars 
on the road. These cars are going 
to be traded some day. Meanwhile, 
the growing numbers of import 
cars, combined with the multi-line 
dealer system is spawning . . . 


NO USED CAR MARKET for these 
Products. There are relatively few 
on the road and with the future of 
the import market so hazy, no used 
car dealer will take these cars un- 
less he can “steal” them. And the 
small number of these cars around 
has the obvious corollary: 


beg 
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GOOD PARTS & SERVICE distri- 
bution network because the parts 
and service instructions for these 
cars go into the usual far-flung 
GM, Ford, and Chrysler systems, 
which means they are available at 
thousands of points. 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT PARTS 
AND SERVICE Most importers 
have wide-spread parts depots 
and are sticklers for training serv- 
ice people. But there just aren't 
enough service depots, and parts 
are not normally put into channels 
that distribute parts for U.S. cars. 


PARTS & SERVICE NEVER DE- 
VELOPED. The manufacturers had 
plans to move as VW, Renault, Fiat, 
did, but the flood of compacts from 
Detroit cut the import market back 
before these companies could com- 
plete distribution systems. 


©ausiness WEEK 


The days are gone when they 
could just ration cars. The 
Detroit compacts are cutting 
them down to size. 


Early this year, about 70 brands of 
foreign-made automobiles were on sale 
in the U.S. The manufacturers and im- 
porters of most of them say that, within 
i vear or so, probably no more than a 
dozen foreign auto companies will be 
left in competition in the U.S. 

Ihe U.S. is the world’s greatest mar- 
ket for vehicles. But it is a market 
developed originally by a hardbitten, ag- 
gressive, homegrown industry that now 
has forced foreign car importers to com- 
pete on Detroit’s own terms (chart). 

he climb in sales of imported auto- 
mobiles has been stopped cold. There 
is no longer an “imported car market,” 
although there is still a big market for 
tvpes of cars not yet made by the U.S. 
industry. That distinction is important. 
e Sales Trail—For the first five months 
of this year, new registrations of im- 
ported cars totaled 227,404, against 
234,182 for the same period of 1959. 
lor the first time since they became an 
important factor in total sales—five years 
ago—registrations of imported cars are 
falling behind the previous year’s pace. 

Some individual makes are excep- 
tions: notably Volkswagen and Renault, 
in a size and price segment of the mar- 
ket not served by Detroit; Austin-Healy 
and Sunbeam (with its Alpine), which 
ire sports cars unlike any made by De- 
troit; Mercedes, Jaguar, and a few other 
distinctive cars. 
¢ Things Have Changed—Talking with 
the leading manufacturers abroad and 
their importers in this country, BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters have found an aware- 
ness than things have changed—“‘from 
allocating cars to selling them,” says 
an importer. There is a new recognition 
that the auto market in the U.S. con- 
sists of many groups, demanding special 
types of cars. There is new thinking 
on what it takes to sell the U.S. market. 

Chere is also a determination by the 
companies that do most of the business 
here to stay in the U.S. market, al- 
though they realize how much effort 
it will take. Just how complicated and 
varied that effort might be is apparent 
as the foreign manufacturers and the 
importers look over the present state of 
the U.S. auto market. 


|. There Must Be a Difference 


It is no mystery why total sales of 
imported cars are down. When General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler last fall 
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joined American Motors and Stude 
baker-Packard in the compact-car seg 
ment of the market, they began com 
peting directly with foreign cars that 
last vear accounted for 40% of the 
total registrations of imported automo 
biles. And Detroit’s competition con- 
sists of cars a little roomier and a little 
more powerful than the comparable im 
ports—cars available with automatic 
transmissions and, in manv cases, cars 
selling at a lower price 

There is a second factor, too: The 
total U.S. auto market picked up a 
bit. A dealer who can sell a higher-profit 
domestic car is not going to pay too 
much attention to an import. That has 
hurt sales of Simca (retailed principalls 
by Dodge dealers) and Vauxhall (han 
dled by Pontiac dealers). And as the 
new U.S. compacts took the gloss off 
the imports, a sort of shock wave tar- 
nished some unlikely makes 
¢ Renault Off—A vear ago Renault, the 
big French company that has been sec 
ond to Volkswagen in the U.S. market, 
talked seriously of giving VW a closc¢ 
race. Instead, it has lost ground. Both 
the Paris management and Maurice 
Bosquet, president of Renault’s Ameri- 
can company, think the car this vear 
will hold its own and wind up around 
the 1959 sales level of 90,500 cars 

For a while, though, Renault was 
forced to discontinue shipments to the 
U.S. 

“Like the American manufacturers,” 
savs an executive in Paris, ““we were too 
optimistic about 1960. We shipped 
more cars in the first quarter than out 
dealers could sell, and the inventory 
got out of hand.” 
¢ Ahead of Last Year—On the other 
hand, Volkswagen is about 50% ahead 
of last vear’s sales for the first five 
months. Its gain, too, slowed down a 
bit in May, .when registrations of all 
imports amounted to 45,600, compared 
with 54,400 a year ago 

Volkswagen is not the only make to 
progress in a market spreadeagled by 
Detroit cars. -France’s Peugeot, looking 
Detroit competition right in the eve 
with a 105-in-wheelbase car priced at 
around $2,300, has a 30% sales in- 
crease for the five months—though sales 
still may be too small to have long-term 
signifiicance. Peugeot's January-to-Ma\ 
sales total onlv around 6,000 

Similarly, Sweden’s SAAB, a distinc 
tively designed front-wheel-drive car, 
still only feeling its way into the U.S. 
market, registered 2,100 cars for the 
first five months of this vear, against 
1,700 last year 
¢ Common Factor—There is a common 
denominator in all the cars—foreign or 
domestic—that are doing well in the 
U.S. auto market: They are different 
enough from other vehicles to attract a 
special group of buyers. ‘This is true 
of Cadillac and Pontiac as well as of 
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Volkswagen, Austin-Healey, Mercedes, 
l’a:con, or SAAB 

Foreign auto manufacturers and thei 
U.S. representatives note this situation 
and hope to make it woyk for them 
Some of them have been ip the market 
for 10 vears or more,' and have 
acquired enough scar tissue to resist 
panic. Savs John T. Panks, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Rootes 
Motors, Inc.: “I think there is utter 
confusion in the public’s mind 
Ihe market is going through a phase, 
and there are indications that we ar 
coming out of that phase.” 


ll. Playing the Palace 


“The U.S. is the most unpredictable 

and best—export market for our cars,” 
savs a British auto executive. ‘That 1s 
why foreign manufacturers who are seri 
ous about the auto business intend to 
stav in the U.S. market. 

l'ake SAAB as an example. It has be- 
come a great industrial complex in 
Sweden, but the bulk of its work has 
been in military aircraft—a declining 
business. Even missiles and electron 
ics, in which SAAB is increasing its 
effort, will not require the manpower 
and facilities -that the company now 
uses. Only one industrv will: the manu 
facture of automobiles. 

SAAB began developing an automo 
bile in 1946. Even in 1959, its total car 
production was only 17,000, of which 
it shipped 5,200 to the U.S. By 1964, 
it hopes to be building 60,000 cars a 
vear and selling between 25% and 30% 
in the U.S. SAAB still has only 180 
dealers in the U.S., mostlv along the 
Eastern seaboard. But, says its U.S 
representative, “‘we will be here 20 vears 
from now.” 

Ihe reason for such determination is 
summed up by another man: “You're 
not in the automobile business unless 
vou sell in the United States.” 
¢ Depend on U.S.—For all the Euro 
pean car manufacturers, the U.S. is the 
biggest single market. ‘They couldn't 
pull out and leave it to Detroit even if 
thev wished. 

(he auto industries of both Britain 
and Germany are engaged in a gigantic 
expansion predicated upon keeping a 
substantial trade in the U.S. while 
building up fast-growing markets else 
where. To show how sensitive British 
manufacturers, for instance, are to the 
U.S. market, the decline in sales of im- 
ports led to price-cutting by Vauxhall 
in England and a cutback in car pro- 
duction schedules in the British industry. 
¢ Need Dollars—Some European cai 
makers have different reasons for hold- 
ing fast to a piece of the U. S. business 
Fiat is an example. It is a very heavy 
purchaser of U.S. products, so it needs 
iuto sales here to earn dollars. Its goals 
ire modest. It would be happy with 


sales as low iS %9U,UUU Cal t VCar, even 


though it sold 43, 


00 in 1959 
“We could have sold more,” the Fiat 
annual report states, “but our aim cer- 
tainly cannot be to compete against the 
gigantic American automobile industrn 
(which would be ridiculous) but rathet 
to procure dollars to pav for our import 
from the U.S.A., besides, naturally, to 
obtain the advantage of being present 
in so important 1 market, thus making 
the high qualities and good performan 
of Fiat cars internationally known 

The ‘‘world’s greatest market’ the 
is present with a twist in the Japanes¢ 
compulsion to stick it out in the U.S 
market [wo major Japanese firms 
Toyota and Nissan, each hope t l] 


5.000 cars in the U.S. this vear. So few 
cars should hardlv be noticed, but even 
these 10,000 additional sales would en 
able the Japanese to lower their unit 
price and reach broader market at 
home 


Ill. Problems of Popularity 


All the foreign auto companies and 


their U.S. representatives agree that 
the two most important factors in doing 


business in the U.S. are (1) product 
and (2) sales and services—with the 
emphasis on service. They are not con 
tent with their present situation In 
either area 

Among foreign auto makers, there 


is more thinking about product changes 
Or improvements than vou might be 
lieve—considering the success their pres 
ent offerings have had. For instance 


auto people in Germany believe ther 


will have to modify their approach to 
the U.S. markets. Up to n w thev ha 
put too much reliance on the “made in 
Germany stamp” and on snob appeal 
Now thev recognize that much mor 
will have to be done to make thei 
cars more attractive to American 

¢ Adapting to Tastes—The German 


manufacturers realize that automatic 
clutches are not enough for American 
in general and for women in particu 
who are used to automatic transmis 
sions. Disk brakes, now fitted to only 
the German luxury cars, will have to be 
standard equipment on all cars for the 
U.S. market. One German auto man 
predicts a trend toward front engine 


and front drive or rear engine and reat 
drive (VW, Renault, and Fiat 600 ar 
rear engine, rear drive He also ex 


pects a return of air springing; greatet 
use of plastics in place of body metal 
more diesels and engines designed to 
run on weak gas-air mixtures; and sealed 
cooling and lubrication systems 

This is all in line with the general 
feeling that products from abroad must 
be different. Two British companies are 
pushing little sedans that are distinctly 
different: BMC’s Austin/Morris $50 


which has a cross-mounted engine driv 
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for product performance... 
use Fafnir Ball Bearings 


You need power in a saw... speed in a hydrofoil... pre 


sion in aircraft instruments. Whatever you need in your product, 


Fafnir has the diversity (from fraction-of-an-ounce miniat bearings to 60-pound pillow 


»w blocks) and the capacity (over 5000 
employees) to supply the ball bearings you want, when y want tt 


u want them. For diversity, for capacity, ep FA 3 hy § F 
for the utmost in precision, turn to Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Com Britain, Conn. , 


npany, New Br BALL BEARINGS 





STOP 
BUYING LABELS 
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Print your own 
...0n a Weber Label Printing Machine 


@ save hours and hours of typing 
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e eliminate label inventories : 
@ cut your label costs up to 90% we 
Save expensive hours of typing individual forms You get 


and eliminate addressing errors. Eliminate high- 7 Big Advantages 


cost, wasteful, volume purchasing, storing and in- 
ventorying of labels—the Weber Label Printer 
will run them off when and where you need them. 

The compact portable, typewriter-size, fully 
automatic machine prints, counts, cuts to size, 
and stacks labels—at 105 per minute! It adjusts 
in seconds for different sizes and varieties of labels | e 
used in shipping, production, packing, inspection | 
and other departmental work. Prints from stencil | 
or rubber mat on gummed, ungummed, dry 
gummed, linen or pressure sensitive stocks. 3 

Whatever the variety or quantity, you can now 
print all your label needs quickly and easily on a 
Weber Label Printing Machine. Get the facts on e 
how you can save up to 90°; on your label costs— 
mail coupon! 





Dept. 15H 
Weber Industrial Park 


Mount Prospect, Illinois 
Please send me complete data on Weber 


Print ng Machines 


MARKING SYSTEMS Company— — 
Sales and Service in Individual 
Position 


all principal cities 
Address 


0 Zone 
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No more buying 
labels 


No more typing 
labels 


No more label 
inventories 


Reduce claims 


Reduce theft and 
overshipment 
losses 


Address faster 
Ship faster 





marking costs 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS | i %, | 
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ing the front whee ind Standar« 
lriumph International's Herald, which 
“packages” a number of d 
gineering ideas. Vol f Swed 
bringing out a sports car to dual with 
its sedan, which performs like a sport 
car but which doesn’t look like on 

¢ Dealer Corps—As foreign aut 


crs sold Neal +-1 hi 1h Cal n th 


country 1 


together an astonishu 





sales and service network in a brief t 
But there are gaping holes in the f 
Too manv dealer ipparenth 
into the imported car business f 
fast turnover. This was particularly tr 
for the foreign clated th t 
big U.S. compan 

One examp!] f malad tne ( 
ler turned \ Sim dist 
mainly to Do lea In th 
five months of 1959. Sin regi 
were 15,674. This vear, with D 
dealers piling up ne I vith 
Dart, Simca registrat ylummet 
7,266. Now Chrvsl tarting 
gain, trvu t ld ner | 
body for Sim n \ that w 
be affected by a hot U.S 
e Service Crisis—Not 1 of the 
porters’ dealer 
is Chrvsler’s, but all th 
constantly recruiting 
Right now, th 
hard on servic 

Among the importers of foreign 
the service torv h een methi 
like those old Satur 


serials, with 


os 


countrv build up, th risis was in 
tablishing a flow and supplv of sp 
parts—made even mot lificult by la 
f experienc n which parts wet 
to be needed most frequenth hen tl 
spare parts proble1 d off and 
replaced bv tl hortage of 
people trained in working on the un 
familiar vehicles While _ there till 
are not enough trained 
provision for mecting that problem h 
been made 
e¢ Cycle Starts Again—Now the cvcl 
starting all over again. There are 
manv foreign cars on the road, and th 
are so widely scattered, that onc 
complaints are being heard that 
parts are not easilv available 

So the importers just sigh hitc 


their trousers, and go to work getti1 


up new part lepots Ch import 
ind their fact 
matter how good their prodt 


1 ] ] 
prices, lack of widespread an ] 
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VACATIONS ARE MORE EXCITING . .. THANKS TO COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICALS 
Basic chemicals play a big part in producing many of the items that make vacations fun. They process 
the wool, cotton and rayon used to make bright, gay, carefree vacation clothing. They’re essential in 
producing the variety of paper products—road maps, tour booklets, plane tickets—needed. They’re 
involved in producing fuel for car, train, plane, boat, or bus. And both camera and film for recording 
vacation fun are made with their aid. Columbia-Southern supplies basic chemicals—including chlorine, 
en soda, and — vlibien a about every paren oH cohaminial contain 
ustry. If you use basic chemicals in manufacturing or processing ° 
your products, you'll like doing business with Columbia-Southern. C emicals 


Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation e A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co, e One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
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Public School and College 


Enrollment 
(Millions of Students 
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Publishers’ 





“Includes sales to private and parochial schools 
Dota: Am, Textbook Publishers Institute; U.S, Dept. of Health, Welfare, & Education. 


New Vigor in Book Publishing 


Publishers are busy merging and expanding to broaden = ‘*xtbook bus: 


} ] 
ence IOOKS 


their lines in an effort to tap the potential of bigger school en- _Jul.9’60,p5s 
rollments and a growing group of educated adults. © Farrar 


Love that baby, love that baby boom 
So manufacturers—from Detroit to New 
York’s garment district-have been 
crooning for vears as they plotted the 
population rise and dreamed of its im- 
pact on sales, sooner or latet 

None has counted this blessing morc 
contentedly than the textbook publisher 
He has known for vears that textbook 
sales would follow school enrollment up 
charts). Publishers in other fields have 
understood the implications—in juvenile 


books, in an evet-broadening group of 


educated adults. Mavbe—who knows? 
those two upward-pointing lines add up 
to more reading all around 

The figures were plain for anyone to 
see 10 years ago, comments a major 
publisher. In recent months, the busi- 
ness community has awakened to their 
potential. The result is a climate of con- 
fidence and growth that is shaping some 
major changes in that dauntless, frag- 
mented, admittedly crazy world that 
makes up Publishers Row 
¢ Consolidation and Expansion—This 
confidence has sired a brood of moves 
recently: expansions, mergers, stock of- 
ferings by a community that has been 
predominantly privately owned All 
these moves are accelerating a_ trend 
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and with Rinehart & Co 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, — business And new 


Los Angeles Times-Mirt 


concerns to perpe 


C 
Noondav Pr 
g, like the hard goods manu- _ back 
going full line e Western Pu 
vy came out of 1959 with with Pocket | 
under its belt. Sales of — Press, offered it 
books jumped 12.6%, e Later th 
to nearly $408.6-million. Textbook and Brace & Co. he 
books climbed still faster, up with its first stock off 
7-million Bevond th« 
these figures, a spate of ing plant, erecting 
action has followed in recent months panies that aren't 
e Random House, Inc., which had cation admit the 
its first public offering last vear, acquired — concerns to pl p 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., netting a valuab| It’s true that t not 
books and a valuable pa terpret these m th 
BW—Apr.23'60,p91 lishing has al 
Holt & Co., already a some point out. Sor 
well-rounded house, merged with John — ers represent cffort 


Athenaeum Publish« 


\. Knopf, Jr.. was a 
American Library of — ple—are still springin 
World Literature, major mass-paperback _ creative, there \ 


lively companies 


Publishing Co., general ¢ Bigness No B: ine—B 
s, purchased Meridian Books 
‘qualitv’” paperback com- in held view 


with distaste 


Graw-Hill Bi 
dovetailing Macmillan’ ing as “the 
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publishing is small busit 
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e Crowell-Collier Publishing Co Curtis G. Benjai 


announced plans to merge with Mac 
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On the Kanawha River, West Virginia... 


C&O OFFERS AN 
EXTRA DIMENSION 


IN SITE SELECTION 


It is not enough to know the physical communi- 
ty in terms of transportation, fuel, power, water, 
topography, resources and labor. Equally im- 
portant are the less apparent facts of community 
conditions, the profile of the people, zoning 
regulations, property ownership, tax impact. 

The extra dimension of service offered by C&O’s 
Industrial Development Department comes from 
a knowledge of every plant site in the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway service area. Probing in depth 
with you, this staff of location specialists, train- 
ed in the skills of engineering, industrial analysis, 
the earth sciences, economics and mapmaking, 
presents all the facts . . . simply, unembellished. 

This is just one of many attractive locations 
along Chessie’s 5100-mile system, serving the 
heart of industrial America. 





| 
| Kk OPPORTUNITY IN WEST VIRGINIA’S 
| “CHEMICAL VALLEY” 


The 43-acre Lewis site, clear and level, is 13 miles 
from Charleston, West Virginia’s capital. Other 
sites adjacent or nearby. 

Transportation: On the C&O mainline and the 
canalized Kanawha River. Close to U. S. High- 
way 60. 

Economical, dependable, high-grade fuel from 
the Middle Appalachian coal fields. Abundant 
electricity and natural gas. All the water you | 
can use. 





Utilities: Appalachian Power Company (AEP 
system); United Fuel Gas Co. (Columbia sys- 
tem); West Virginia Water Service Co. 
Nearby St. Albans is an appealing residential 
community. More than 1,000 workers available 
at current wage levels. 








Complete industrial surveys of many attrac- 
tive sites are available. Inquiries are handled 
in complete confidence. Write to Wayne C. 
Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development. 


Chesapeake and 


Ohio Railway 
Huntington 1, West Virginia 
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Gone to blazes! 


1,900,000 





This unsprinklered building, used for the 
manufacture of cardboard boxes, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The blaze, starting in 
a pile of baled paper scrap, was raging out of 
control when firemen arrived. 


Proof that Grinnell 
Sprinklers can save you 
from heavy loss by fire 





When flames struck this papermaker, Brown 
Company, two Grinnell! Sprinklers extinguished 
the blaze without damage to the building. Due 
to insurance savings, a Grinnell System like 
this often pays for itself in a very few years. 
Get the facts. Grinnell Company, Providence 1, 
Rhode Island. Branches in principal cities. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE 
PROTECTION SINCE 1878 
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in industry that views dilution 
of quality as a necessary corollary of 
growth. He added that, in point of fact, 
publishing productivity since 1929 had 
nowhere nearly kept up with cither the 
market or gross national product 
Despite those who fear growth, lead 
ers feel a strong current toward that 
rounded operation. At least one pub 


lisher believes that in the next 10 vears 


Lid ess,’ 


or so some half dozen major concerns 
will emerge 
e Early Advantages—The advantages 


are obvious. Says Arthur A. Cohen, 
president of Meridian Press, the merger 
with World Publishing brought an im- 
mediate 12% reduction in certain hous¢ 
keeping costs. It tripled his company’s 
sales force, strengthened his resources in 
the competitive bidding for reprint 
titles. And it has left him freer to put 
his energies to the creative job 

It’s a trend that may well spiral 
For, as Alfred C. Edwards, president, 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, puts it: 
“In a publicly owned company, expan- 
sion becomes a management responsi- 
bilitv.” 

There’s nothing simple or easy about 
the road ahead. The population boom 
doesn’t solve all the problems. But to 
a great extent, the flurry of recent 
months is building on the solidity of the 
vital statistics. 


|. Where Are We Now? 


Not all segments of publishing are 
flourishing alike. The rosy sales figures 
cloud some weaknesses, highlight some 
strengths. 

In textbooks, sales have climbed 
faster than student enrollment. The 
price of books is slowly rising, and 
copies per student are also inching up 
Numerically, college enrollment is rela- 
tively small—some 3.4-million last year, 
against 36-million in public elementary 
and high schools (with nearly another 
7-million in parochial and __ private 
schools). But college sales are dispro- 
portionately rewarding. They totaled 
some $89-million in 1959, against the 
elementary and high school outlay of 
$207-million. 
¢ Profitable Textbooks—The industn 
hugs its profit data to itself, but it con- 
cedes that textbook profits average 
higher than adult trade books. The 
market is more easily pinpointed, it is 
predictable, and the textbook industr 
does not face the complex distribution 
machinery that eats into profits for the 
general publications. 

The reference book segment, which 
sells mainly door to door, also rates high 
as a profit-maker. Industrywide sales 
jumped 15.2% last vear—more than 
textbooks—to a total of $270.6-million 
E.. J. McCabe, Jr., president, Grolier 
Society (Encyclopedia Americana, Book 


of Knowledge), aims at a 6% net after 


taxes, and | 
mark, he savs. Th narket i 
families with f ch Sin 
salesmen work o1 ission 
selling costs expat ntract 
with the market 

¢ Unpredictable Trade Books—It 
when vou get into t k 


sold through bookst to the get 
public—that you find the most ups 
downs. There's n t busin 

like the trade busin publisher g 
Here is where the publisher tak th 


big gambles; he puts in najor Inve 


ment on pure speculation 
All trade book categories—fiction, g¢ 


eral non-fiction, juveniles, and the like 

increased their dollar sales last vear, but 
the profit pictur is bumpy. In adult 
trade books—where sales jumped 13%— 


profits took a discouraging downturn, t 
3.8% of sales after taxes 
for far too many _ publishers, 
from club or reprint rights still spells the 
difference between proht ind loss \t 
least one publisher « “Tt looks 
as though trade books are withering on 
the vine.” 
trade books can be profit ible 


Furthermore, 


incom 


imments 


Yet some have proved that 


Let’s face it, several publishers sa 
The U.S. just isn’t a literary market 
in the first place. Then too, the trade 
field is fighting cumbersome and 
creaking distribution system. With ris 
ing production and distribution costs, 
pressure for higher prices rises, too 
Some publishers insist that prices can 


and must go higher. Others fear that a 
not too voracious market will simply 
walk out entirely 


ll. Paperbacks 


It’s at this point that the adult 
quality paperback comes in. These, 1 
tailing usually from around 95¢ to 
$2.95, sell, like trade books, through 
bookstores. Still only a small segment 
of the total (dollar sales 
over $7-million last vear), these book 


] 
came fO a littl 


chalked up the biggest increase, 25.5 
in dollars, 21.5% in copi 

¢ Dynamic Growth—1 compa! 
such as voung Grove Press, business ap 
pears “dynamic.” It estimates thi i 
sales will top Sl-million, double sales 
of two vears ag Che adult paperba 


is one other branch of publishing that 





takes jov in the student enrollment fi 
ures. College bookstores have proved 
a fertile field, as professors increasingh 
find use for the inexpensive editions { 
supplementary reading 

Even the mass paperback—distributed 
by wholesalers, sold through magazine 


outlets—has felt the impact of the grow 


ing school population, savs Freeman 
Lewis, executive vice-president of 
Pocket Books. It timated that the 
paperback book clubs of Scholastic 


1 


Magazines, Inc., will distribute some 10 


million copies of lower-priced paper- 
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Concrete and the pay envelope... 

















@ One of the miracles of America is the freedom of 
employment with which it has endowed labor. 


A man’s job opportunity is no longer limited to the 
end of the trolley line. You see great factories located 
in lawn-swept open country, miles from any town. 
With acres of parking space, filled with shiny cars. 


Two things make this possible. The ability of the 
American workman to own his automobile. And the 





ribbons of main and access concrete highways that 
lead him to and from his home and his work. 


As one of the country’s major suppliers of cement, 
the basic ingredient of concrete, Lehigh takes pride 
in contributing to our better way of life . . . in housing, 
in dams, in industrial and business buildings, as well 
as in our network of roads. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 


LEHIGH 
CEMENTS 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Company's 
plants, located in eleven states and with a 
eapacity of 31,000,000 barrels, produce 
cements for structures as diverse as piers 
and poultry runs. 














OLDER THAN RECORDED HISTORY, beer is younger 
and more vigorous than ever... as a delightful satisfier of man’s thirst, 
as a catalyst for companionship, and as a staple in the home. We, at 
Continental, are proud of playing a part in bringing beer to the American 


public. If you are a brewer, remember— 


Continental has 


peer 


the right . package 
Jor you! 


oo~ 
(Cc, CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 





NG INT SERVING AMERICA 
CAN « VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSUR e FLEXIBLE PACKAGING e FIBRE ORUMS o@ 
NTAINERS E NTAINERS @ PAPER CONTAINERS e 
PLASTIC ¢ NTAINERS e FOLDING AR DECOWARE® « CROWNS AND CORK e@ 
BONOWARES HAZELWARES BA ONOLITE® e GLASS CONTAINERS « 


METAL CAP e KRAFT WRAPPINGS BOXE ARD e CONTAINERBOARD & MULTIWALLS 
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_a hand in things to come 


Giving strawberries their place in the sun 


Strawberries grow rich and ripe in the sunshine, but they do need spe- 


cial care. Berries that touch the earth can develop ground rot, and the sun itself 


bakes moisture from the soil. Today, many farmers solve these problems with some- 
thing you can try in your own garden — black polyethylene film from Union Carbide. 
Easily rolled out in long strips, this mulch protects the berries from ground rot, 
helps keep the earth warm and moist, and smothers troublesome weeds in darkness 
‘Tomatoes, melons, peppers and many other fruit and vegetable plants—set in the 
ground through the film—grow with spectacular results . . . yielding a richer and 
earlier harvest. 

Acres of plastic film are being used on the farm in many other ways. 
Sheets of vinyl, another Union Carbide plastic, serve as a lining in ponds and irriga- 
tion ditches to prevent seepage. Silos of polyethylene film can be set up right in the 
field as a convenient way to preserve animal feed. And, anyone can use transparent 
polyethylene, stretched over a wood frame, to make a low-cost, do-it-yourself 
greenhouse. 

These BAKELITE and VISQUEEN brand plastics, which are helping to 
bring you a better supply of food, have sprung from a constant search for new and 
unusual materials. Pioneers in plastics for 50 years, the people of Union Carbide 

ill continue to provide more and more things to enrich our lives 
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backs this year to high school and 
junior high students. Mass publishers 
are upgrading the quality of their out- 
put to fit this thriving market. 

Both the quality and mass paperbacks 
face a hotly competitive situation, 
though: competition for retail space; 
competition for reprint titles. The high 
cost of reprint rights has reached the 
point, says Meridian’s Cohen, where 
paperback publishers are increasingly 
turning to original publication in paper- 
back form. 
¢ Reluctant Participation—Best _ testi- 
mony to the interest of the industry in 
paperbacks is the acquisitions and ex- 
pansion of trade publishers in this field. 
Companies that started primarily as 
mass paperback publishers are expand- 
ing into the quality lines. Thus Fawcett 
World Library has recently added Pre- 
mier Americana line, under . Henry 
Steele Commager. 

Not all trade publishers are happy 
with this growth. Paperback reprints 
may well cut into sales of originals. 
Neither author nor publisher gets 
enough profit from the reprint con- 
tracts, say some publishers. But, like it 
or not, most of the trade publishers are 
now joining, at the quality paperback 
level. 


lll. Distribution 


Textbook and reference book publish- 
ers have it relatively easy where distri- 
bution is concerned. For the trade pub- 
lisher, distribution is something of a 
nightmare. 
¢ Narrow Pipeline—The problem is an 
old one: too few outlets. There are some 
2,000 bookstores in the country (fewer 
than in England), and mavbe 300 to 
500 of these do an adequate iob. Yet, 
paradoxically, this overcrowded retail 
pipeline is hard put to show a profit. 
The question is: How can any store sen- 
siblv stock the products of some 400 
publishers? 

Doubleday & Co. has put solution of 
this problem high on its agenda. About 
a vear and a half ago it set up a mer- 
chandising plan, applying mathematical 
probability principles to determine 
quantities and assortments of books each 
store should carry. The plan makes al 
lowance for regional differences, takes 
into account past sales experience and 
current inventories, ‘To back it up, 
Doubleday greatly increased its sales 
force to allow frequent servicing. 

Harper & Bros. is another company 
that has adopted a similar plan. Essen- 
tially, stores leave to the publisher the 
decision on what and how much of a 
new book to stock. The store has the 
right to review, reject, and return. 

To some publishers, greater flow 
through wholesalers looks like an ap 
pealing solution. But many a store looks 
at the higher discount it gets if it deals 
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direct. Even efforts to sweeten the dis 
counts haven't met with too much 
success. 

¢ New Outlets—Ihe mass paperback, 
with its drugstore, newsstand distribu 
tion, opened up fresh outlets for the 
congested book pipeline. The book 
clubs did the same—by dint of using the 
42,000 post offices as outlets. The clubs 


are still going strong, with a 7% increas¢ 


in dollars and a 13.7% increase in num- 
ber of copies sold last vear. Recent 
growth, though, says Doubleday’s A 
Milton Runyon, has come mainly from 
the flourishing special-interest clubs 
(there are today over 80 clubs func- 
tioning). Axcl G. Rosin, president of 
Book-of-the-Month Club, adds that 
much of that company’s healthy sales 
ind profit growth last vear came from 
records, art seminars 

All over the trade field, the prowl for 
more outlets is on. Inexpensive juveniles 
and quality paperbacks are tackling the 
supermarkets and other mass retailers 
Doubleday this summer set up a special 
40-man sales force, to handle its Anchor 
and Dolphin lines. lhe bookstore that 
sells only paperbacks now number over 
100 
e Discount Selling—Bookstores them 
selves don’t alwavs like these solutions 
Neither do thev like the recent mov 
of the discount house into book selling 
it discount prices. Publishers’ Weekly, 
business publication, regularly comes up 
with pleas for fair trade. 


IV. Look Ahead 


For all the pack of troubles it carries, 
the publishing fraternitv feels it is on 
the road to pragress. Sooner or later, 
the swelling student enrollment means 
more textbook and junvenile sales spells 
1 mature reading market, too. Better 
servicing of outlets, the opening of new 
outlets all will help. ‘The mergers, ex 

issues are providing a 
n which to build. 
¢ Broad Approach—Perhaps most of all, 


recent devel 


pansions, public 
stronger basis 


ypments suggest a_ free 


ranging approach, a willingness to cross 
established boundaries. John Powers of 


Prentice-Hall it up as a need for 
flexibility. Companies like his, he points 
out, are not committed to the printed 
word; like many publishers, it has no 
investment in printing plant. “We arc 
In a creative h 
go to the tape re 


caster as easily as 


Id,” he savs. “We can 
order or to the broad 
to the printer with 
creativity.” Right 
now, his company is actively working on 
projects involving I'V, tape recording, 
perhaps teaching machines. McGraw 
Hill went into the text film business in 
1947; into magnetic tape in 1950. 
“But,” Powers says, “the dav will 
never come when books will be out- 
moded.” To this, a reinvigorated in- 
dustry echoes ““Amen.” END 


the results of out 





6-IN-ONE 


Six-features-in-one make 
GENERAL CHEF the 
largest-selling 
COMPLETE KITCHEN UNIT 
in the world! 


STOVE - OVEN 
REFRIGERATOR + SINK 
FREEZER + STORAGE 


For complete 
information write: 
General Air Conditioning 
Div., Crane Go., 

Dpt. B-19 
4542 E. Dunham St. 
Los Angeles 23, Cal. 


GENERAL CHEF 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND SERVICE 








the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


a BUSINESS 
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maintains news bureaus 





WEEK 


W and correspondents in 
iN 60 cities in the United 
States and possessions. 
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In Japan, Trade Mans at the Top 


When Japan’s former Prime Min- 
ister, Nobusuke Kishi, resigned last 
month, the ruling Liberal-Democratic 
party picked as his replacement Havyato 
Ikeda (picture). 

Ikeda’s succession to the top post 
was no political accident. He stepped 
up from his position as Minister of 
International Trade & Industry, Japan’s 
most powerful cabinet post. Known in 
and out of Japan as MITT (pronounced 
me-tee), it is the government agency 
charged with administering trade poli 
cies and practices. 

MITI’s chief is often more influen 
tial than either the Foreign or Finance 
Ministers and the MIT cabinet post is, 
obviously, a high rung in the ladder to 
the top Ikeda’s successor at MITI 
is Mitsujiro Ishii, formerly Deputy 
Prime Minister (picture). ‘They are also 
1-2 in the Liberal-Democratic party 
¢ Trade to Live—An axiom of modern 
economic life holds that Japan must 
trade to survive. In an area the siz 
of California with meager natural re 
sources live 90-million people. ‘To 
maintain their standard of living and 
expand their economy, they must im 
port lo pay for the imports, the 
must export (chart Japan accounts 
for 3.5% of the world’s trade 

Exports provide slightly more than 





HAYATO IKEDA (with fan) graduated to Prime Minister from 
MITI, Japan’s key trade post. He’s with political aide. 
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MITSUJIRO ISHII steps into Ikeda’s job 


nearer top command of ruling Liberal-Democratic party. 
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TIME TO DECIDE > 


“Should | lease only trucks or get 
cars and MHE off my hands too?” 


Truck leasing ends truck maintenance problems. But will other 
motorized units remain to plague you? Ryder wraps up trucks, cars, 
materials handling in one lease package. Frees you of service worries 
on all three; frees capital tied up in all three. 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


Get the exact trucks for the job 
Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 

Enjoy uniform quality of service 
Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 
guarantees the most experienced, 
uniform truck service everywhere. 


e Get more out of your trucks 
Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels. 

e Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
accurate, easy-to-budget cost. 





Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet "Design for Profit’ to 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL we 


P.O. Box 33-876 
Dept. M-2 
Miami, Florida 


DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states. 





During the past 14 years, South 
Carolina metal workers and indus- 
tries produced a record $54,300,000 
worth of machinery for home and in- 
dustrial use. Why such a high pro- 
ductivity? Because South Carolina 
has the three essentials that create a 
superb business climate: a wealth of 
water and raw materials ...a young, 
intelligent, hard-working labor force 
...and an industry-favoring govern- 
ment vitally interested in helping 
business grow in South Carolina. 
Whatever you make, let us prove you 
can make it forlessin South Carolina. 


tor further information contact: Walter W Harper 
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South Carolinians enjoy good fish- 
ing the year around. And they can 
choose between casting for trout in 
a mountain brook ... or deep sea 
fishing off her 281 mile coast line 
. all within a day’s drive. Bass, 
shad, shrimp and seaturtle are only 
a few of the famous catches. With 
such a wealth of outdoor recreation 
no wonder South Carolinians 
come back from weekends and vaca- 
tions . . . refreshed and relaxed! 
Whatever your favorite recreation, 


let us prove you can enjoy it more in 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


a State Development Board. ( 








10% of Japan’s gt national } t 


In this respect, Japan lies halfway be 
tween Great Britain, whose empit 


largely built on trad ind the U.S 
Exports provid 6.5 f B 
GNP, only 3.5 n the U.S 
Although h ntrol r trad 
MITT’s prin functi t nfl 
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|. First Ties to Government 
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that Japan, during that f | 
pean colonial expat n 
independent on f it wer t 
strong. Thev wer k to learn f 
the West that modern military pow 
based on econom nd technol 


strength 
rhe principal slogan of the new lead 


ers was “‘prosperous country, strong de 
fense.” To industrialize rapidly, they 
organized an Industrial Promotion Bu 
reau in 1881. This is MITTI’s ancestor 
Even before the ‘‘Meiji Restoration,” as 
the new movement was called, met 
chants had begun to accumulate capital 
But there wasn’t nearly enough to push 


industrialization at the speed the Mei 
leaders thought necessa 
After starting Japan’s industrial entet 


prises, the new government turned them 
wer to the private vners and n 
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Shake it... 
squeeze tt... 
but you cant 


poof it! \ 
























Sealed, tight, completely, from the time 
it leaves the filling line till it reaches the 
user’s hands. Developed by Packaging 
Corporation of America technicians 
to eliminate use of inner bags or overwraps 
for cereals, dry powdered foods, soap 
products, chemicals and many others, this 
exclusive Calk-Seal* technique provides 
positive protection against sifting and 
infestation. And the single structure 
package multiplies filling line speed, 
reduces handling costs. Every day more 
and more packagers of such products are 
turning to the advantages of Calk-Seal 
as a superior packaging method. 
Developing and providing such advanced 
packaging techniques is but one of 

countless ways in which Packaging 

Corporation of America’s concept of 
Planned Packaging, implemented through 
integrated national facilities, produces 
better packaging . . . more sales. Whether 
your requirements are large or small, 
regional or national, we welcome the 
opportunity to help you. 


“Machine and process patents applied for. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products «+ Paperboards 





-more often than not the relatives and 
associates of the new leaders. Thus 
began Japan’s system of close govern 
ment links with business. 

After World War II, among the U.S. 
occupation’s early acts was the reestab- 
lishment of the Industry & Commerce 
Ministry. In 1949, the ministry was 
reorganized and labeled the Ministry of 
International Trade & Industry in order 
to put the accent on trade and foreign 
markets. 
¢ Interweaving—MITI sits atop the 
complex, interwoven network that is the 
Japanese business community. There 
are producing companies, trading com- 
panies that market abroad (only a few 
large Japanese companies maintain for- 
eign distribution systems), ‘and indus 
trial trade associations, which help 
MITI police a particular industry. 

MITI itself is headed by a political 
appointee, who is aided by two vice- 
ministers, one politically appointed, the 
other a career official. Beneath them is 
a bureaucratic maze. One Japanese busi- 
nessman wryly calls it “a department 
store of government.” 

The most important section is the 
International Trade Bureau, which acts 
as a watchdog over the fiercely com 
petitive Japanese exporters. It curbs 
the exporters’ appetites for foreign 
markets to prevent them from jeopardiz 
ing Japan’s foreign relations. In _ this 
bureau, for instance, are formulated the 
quotas on textile exports to the U.S. 

Much of MITI’s power lies in its 
authority to grant or reject licenses 
Japanese businessmen need licenses to 
invest, export, enter into financial or 
technical agreements for foreigners, and 
a myriad of other activities. 
¢ Textile Controls—The Japanese tex 
tile industry is a good example of how 
MITI and its control system works 
Japanese cloth producers have often 
been accused of copying the designs of 
foreigners. To counter this, MITI and 
the producers set up a trade association. 
It maintains what one U.S. business- 
man describes as the most thorough 
and elaborate file on textile prints and 
patterns in the world. 

When a producer comes up with a 
new design for exportable cloth, he 
must submit it to his trade association 
which checks the files to certifv whether 
the new design is not a copy. MITI 
then grants an export license—after first 
checking the producer's export quota 
If, however, the trade association be 
lieves the new design is too close to 
someone else’s, it refuses to certify to 
MITI. And at MITI, no certificate, no 
license. 

MITI controls other industries with 
equally claborate regulations. But, as 
with much business in the U.S., much 
depends on informal personal contact 
The right word at a geisha party can 
open doors at MITI. Likewise, a careful 
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Japan’s Trade 


Commodities Imported 


Cotton, Wool, & other 


oe A eee 18.2% 
Oil, & other fuels........15.5 
Lumber, rubber, & other 

raw materials ........14.0 
SSE 13.8 
ee oe 13.8 
PIII eg Wid, 8&8 «he 9.8 
Pharmaceutical & Chemical 

Supplies ...... wean 
NT eon 5a We vd 8.8 


Data: Japan Finance Ministry, 1959, 


hint from a MITT official at a luncheon 
will save a businessman all the expense 
and trouble of applying for a license not 
likely to be approved. 

¢ Well-Informed—Many foreign busi- 
nessmen who have dealt with MITT will 
attest to the ministry's solid information 
about the Japanese economy. The ofh- 
cials generally know their fields and are 
frank in discussing them with outsiders 
Some foreign businessmen have been 
astounded to find that within hours of 
private discussions with Japanese com 
panies that must get MITI’s approval 
for a deal, the facts are printed in the 
newspapers. 

Foreigners sometimes criticize MIT 
for two shortcomings. It, like govern- 
ment agencies the world over, is bogged 
down in red tape. The second short 
coming, surprisingly, is a lack of under 
standing of modern marketing methods 
A U.S. businessman with connections 
in Japan notes that the Japanese “are 
marvelous, efficient producers. But the, 
haven’t vet learned to move the goods 
the wav we do.” 


ll. Two Groups of Problems 


MITTI today is concerned with a num 
ber of questions, most of which can be 
lumped into two categories. One is the 
“liberalization” of import restrictions 
ind foreign exchange controls. The 
other is the expansion of exports 

Since the end of World War II, 
Japan has restricted imports to essen- 
tial materials in order to protect its 
rebuilding of domestic industry and to 
conserve its sparse supply of foreign 
exchange 

At the annual meeting of the mem 
bers of the General Agreement on Tat 
iffs & Trade, held in Tokvo last vear, 
Western delegates argued that Japan’s 
restrictions were no longer necessarv, 
that Japan should open its domestic 
market to foreign competition 
¢ Three-Year Program—The Japanes¢ 


Commodities Exported 


Textile Products 29.8%. 
Machinery & Ships. ......23.4 


Metal & Metal Products. ..11.6 


MEE tb owes Md en eWnes ee 
Pharmaceuticals 

& Chemicals ......... 4.8 
Others (Cement, China 

ware, Optical Equipment, 

Toys, Plywood) ; 22.8 


+ 


responded by to undertake a 
three-vear program to free 80% of its 
imports. In June, it announced its 
plans. But thev were far fri 


greeing 


mm detailed 


ind many foreigners were dissatisfied 
[he program sets out four successi 
groups to be freed: (1) raw materials 


2) imports that do not compete with 


domestic products; 3) items for which 
domestic producers are attempting to 
find new production methods; and (4 
items “for which prompt liberalization 
is difficult.” 

Ihere’s no verdict vet on just 
far Japan will go in freeing import and 
exchange restrictions. Within Japan, 
several groups 
that it’s necessary for momic growth, 
for maintenance of ties with the W< 
ern industriav nations, and for prestig 

Japan cannot be out of step 
world trends, the 

In opposition, however, are conset 
tive, protection-minded — industrialist 
who look back to the early davs of 
Japan’s modern history when economi 
nationalism kept Japan free of Eur 
pean colonialism. They have, strang 


~ © 
close allies in the Socialists, who ad\ 
cate a government mtrolled econ 
omy. 
¢ Hopes for Exports—On the export 
side, Japan hopes to double its output 
in five vears. To do this, it must open 
up newer and bigger markets, especially 
in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Th« 
trade blocs in Western Europe will 


enhance already strong discriminator 
measures against Japanese imports. E» 


ports to the U.S. are leveling off 
High on the list of questions here 
trade with Communist China—a ques 
tion charged with all sorts of political 
ind emotional feeling. Last month 
feelers on both sides appeared to be 


ri sf 
out, after a two-vear moratorium n 


trade talks. Some Japanese argue t 
the China market would not be profi 
table—but many 7 
ind se END 
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Southern Oxygen Company, Washington, D.C., supplies customers in more than twelve 
states and many foreign countries with industrial and medical gases and related equip- 
ment. They make available to their 406 employees and dependents modern Group In- 


surance from New York Life which includes life & hospital, surgical and medical insurance 





OXYGEN 





Company 





SOUTHERN OXYGEN COMPANY HAS FOUND: 








New York Life Group Insurance 
is a sound business investment! 


Like Southern Oxygen Company, more and more com- 
panies are learning the value of Group Insurance custom- 
planned by New York Life. Briefly, here’s why: 

Group Insurance helps you hold key personnel. It gives 
employees and their dependents greater financial security 
It helps you attract high-grade employees. Because of its 
definite value as a morale builder, a Group Plan helps you 
stimulate creativity, increase production, and further your 
company’s reputation as “‘a good place to work.” 

A successful Group Insurance Program fits the coverage 
to the company, assuring that the Plan will fulfill its objec- 
tives, and be flexible, economical, easy to administer. 


Your company can draw upon New York Life’s broad 
experience in custom-planning Group Insurance Pro- 
grams. Simply call your agent or broker. Or write: New 
York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. (In Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 
LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE wld 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance e Pension Plans 





In Business Abroad 


Diplomat Versed in Economics 


Named to Inter-American Post 


Thomas C. Mann (picture), a diplomat with experi- 
ence in international economics, has been named Asst. 
Secy. of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. His ap- 
pointment follows Pres. 
Eisenhower's announce- 
ment of a new aid program 
for Latin America (BW— 
Jul.16°60,p111). 

Mann, who has been an 
Asst. Secy. of State for 
Economic Affairs, has 
served as U.S. ambassador 
to E] Salvador and several 
other Latin American 
countries. He succeeds : 

Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., who was named ambassador to 
Argentina. 


World Bank Lends India $70-Million 


To Improve Railways and Rolling Stock 


India has received a $70-million loan from the World 
Bank for expansion and improvement of its railways. 

The loan, which raises the total of World Bank lend- 
ing for India’s railways to $328-million, will be; used for 
electrification, new track, locomotives, and rolling stock. 

India will benefit from the World Bank’s new 53% 
interest rate (BW —Jul.16'60,p117). Terms call for re- 
payment over 20 years 


[he World Bank also announced a loan of $3,840,000 
to El Salvador for expansion of power facilities. 


U.S. Oil Men Off to Take a Look 
At That Bubbling-Over Soviet Industry 


\t a time when Communist oil is penetrating Western 
markets, eight U.S. oil executives have flown to Russia 
for a first-hand look at the machinerv behind the Soviet 
push. ‘They will spend all of August in the Soviet Union 

Che tour is part of a two-way exchange provided for 
in the State Dept.’s cultural agreement with Russia 
\ Soviet group will mak¢ 
a similar trip to the U.S. later this veai 

Headed by W. W. Keeler, executive vice-president of 
Phillips Petroleum, the U.S. delegation will tour Rus 
sian oil fields, refineries, and research installations over 


XX 
rca.” Part of the itinerarv ealls for a visit to 


signed last vear in Moscow 


Bus ss Ab 











offshore drilling rigs which are set up in the Caspian Sea. 

The delegation includes George F. Getty II, president 
of Tidewater, George §. Dunham, a director of Socony 
Mobil, and Ira Cram, senior vice-president of Conti 
nental Oil. 

Soviet oil exports to the West, now running more 
than 300,000 bbl. a day, have tripled in four years and 
represent about 12° of Soviet bloc production (BW- 
May 7°60,p106). Recent contracts have been signed with 
Cuba and India. 


Westinghouse Wins $22-Million Contract 
To Help Equip Brazilian Steel Mill 


Westinghouse has won a $22-million contract to sup 

ply electrical equipment for a large steel mill in Brazil. 

The order was placed by Companhia Siderurgica Paulista 

(COSIPA), which said more than half the $200-million 

earmarked for plant construction will be spent on im 

ports. rig! 
The mill, at Piacaguera in Sao Paulo state, will begin ins 

producing sheet and plate in 1962. When completed 

i: 1967, the mill will have an annual capacity of 2.5-mil 

lion tons. 


Red Aid to Cuba Gets More Specific; 


Communist Bloc Promises 57 Factories 


Communist bloc promises of economic aid to Cuba 
are becoming more specific. 

In Havana, the Communist newspaper Hoy, considered 
a mouthpiece for the revolutionary regime, published a 
list of 57 factories that Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and East Germany sav thev will furnish 

The plants range from two thermoelectric facilities 
costing $11.5-million each to a $40,000 pressure foundry. 
Some construction will begin this fall, but most will be 
started during 1961 and continue into 1962 

[he equipment coming from Russia is general] 
and more expensive that that coming from the sa 
Among the Soviet contributions will be tvpewrit« 
cotton textile plants 

‘| he Poles have promised seve! i] S| mil 1On-tO-S<-1 111 
lion plants | 
sheet glass, and light bulbs 


v bigger 
teollit 
Cilitts 


to make water pumps, refractory mater 
Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany are supposed to contribute factories pro 
sparkplugs, bicycles, chinaware, construction tools, and 
nuts and bolts 


UAR to Get Million Tons of U.S. Grain 


I'he U.S. has agreed to supplv the United Arab Re 
public with about |-milli 
exchange for $75-million, which will 1 a 
currency over 30 vears. \Nlost 
lent to UAR government and 
re 1 ae rn lonment n : ; 
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NEW colors for Butler Buildings 


A new mark of quality for pre-engineered construction 


Butler’s latest advancement in color-coating, Butler-Tonée, is a two-coat baked-on 
finish, firmly annealed to Butler wall and roof panels. This uniform coating is out- 
standing both in appearance and in resistance to weather, corrosion, impact and abra- 
sion. Only Butler coats the inside wall surface, too—a pleasing off-white 

Butler-Tone colors are another reason why more and more people are turning to 
the Butler Building System as the lowest-cost way to build well. For your new build- 
ing, take advantage of the wide, clear spans of Butler rigid frames ... the fast trouble- 
free construction ... and the dependable, talented services of the nationwide group 
of Butler Builders. 

Interested? See your Yellow Pages for the name of your Butler Builder, under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Ask about financing, too. Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising » Contract Manufacturing 





in Los Angeles and Richmond, C eH ton, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Kansa ty, (lo. « Minnear Minn. « Chicago, Ili 
« Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, F «WN York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. « Washington, D.C. « Burlingt 








M@ Report to business from B.F Goodrich 


Meet America’s 
10 best-dressed men 
at work 





No danger of getting cold feet Rain o1 

—noti those Subzer Pacs. just be 
B.F.Goodrich keeps patter r iftelr +e lan u But he 
o Korean boots vlach BFG ce protect 
lumberjacks warm, velop for the Armed Fore ounce 
lev are so well insulate the coat to 

astronauts alive, rep ones le sep gag BFG sli 


highway workers dry... 
makes others safer, 
more comfortable 





N KOREA, the winter of 1950 was so bitterly cold, our soldiers’ feet were 

freezing. A rush call went out from the Armed Forces for a boot that 
would prevent crippling frostbite. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers worked at top speed, designed, tested, rejected 
—finally developed a boot that keeps feet warm with a built-in sealed 
insulating chamber. Today, boots like this—made with wool fleece sealed 
between a double layer of rubber — protect outdoorsmen in dozens of 
different industries. 

The “Korean” boot, the astronaut’s pressure suit, thinner-than-skin 
surgeon’s gloves show how BFG does far more than just keep feet dry and 
rain off men’s backs. At B.F.Goodrich, you can outfit your employees 
from head to toe, and have the comfortable feeling they'll stay warm, dry, 
safe and alive on the job. For further information on these BFG products, 
write or call President’s Office, The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 





Colorful vest for bridge wear. Well | 


The life vest made of BFG worker 

cellular vinyl material will keep with sj 

° a man afloat should he topple grease, 

. . oOo bw lt to the water below. The vest 1s stands 
light, « mpact, doesn't get in everytl 

the worker’s way. And he’s sure- nee! 





footed with BFG work rubbers resistir 








Rain or shine, a meter reader 
must be out of doors every day. 
But he 
protection 


carnes Ins bad weather 
His 15- 


nylon 


with him 
*Koroseal” 
coat folds easily into a compact 
carrying pout h I ightweight 


BFG slicker boots keep feet dry. 


ounce rain 


Well suited is the refinery 
worker in BFG’s work suit coated 
with special rubber. It resists oil, 
grease, acids, most chemicals; 
stands scuffing, hard wear, about 
everything else that ruins ordi- 
nary work clothes. BFG acid- 


resisting gloves protect hands. 


No holdups for this highwayman 


bad 


because ol 


well protec ted fre 


weather. He 


mt heavy ra 


splashing, blustery winc 


B.F Goodrich rub 
His feet stay dry « 
BFG Pre: 


inforced with 


too, In 


All hands safe when the 


dling is rough 


work gloves are 
5 


salety 


ber 


ind protects 


nier boots 


steel 


Rugged BFC 


generously 


han- 


coated with a special tough 


rubber. In case of 
the heaviest of bk 
off by the safety 


into BFG Rubber 


accident, even 


ws are warce 
steel toes bu 


Work Shoe 
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Gloves for the delicate touch. 
For surgeons, B I Go dric h 


makes rubber v| ves 


tissue-thin, but very 


Newest BFG in provement 


lipped on color size 1a 


is the 
iulica- 
tion band that leaves iches 


vhere bacteria can gather 


If you were in his boots at least 
your feet would be safe Even 
sharp nails can’t stab through 
the overlapping steel tes BEG 
buries in the flexible rubber sole 
His BFG coat is I 

and-tear resistant 

incidentally, 1s mace 


Fashioned for astronauts ac! 
other high fliers, the B.I 
Goodrich pressure suit supplies 
oxygen to breathe, maintains 
pressure to keep a man’s blood 
from boiling in a vacuum, and 
conditioned to offset ex 
treme heat and cold. 


IS all 


Stopping the sting of an invis- 
ible ray. X-ray 
protected from damaging radia 


technicians are 


tion by flexible aprons and gloves 
made of a spec ial B F.Goodri h 
material—a rubber 
plus enough powdered lead to 
ward off the dangerous rays 


mixture of 











Do you have any of these 


COST-CONSUMING 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS? 





NEW (CZO@AK-} CAN HELP SOLVE THEM ALL! 





read how... 





multiwall bags made of Clupak extensible 
paper absorb shock, stretch instead of 
tearing even with lower basis weight paper 


1 BURST-BAG WASTE is eliminated because ? 





Clupak extensible paper can take the rugged 
treatment of the mails and arrive intact. It’s 
the tougher paper with the built-in stretch! 


4 MAGAZINES AND CATALOGS wrapped in A 





2 


GROCERY BAGS of much tougher Clupak 

] extensible paper absorb shock, remain intact. 3 
That's because this revolutionary new paper 

has a patented, built-in stretch 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for exten 










extensible paper reduce loss, take up less 
room, and as a replacement for ordinary box 
containers will not crack or split at the seams. 


extensible paper reduces shipping damage, 
while it cuts handling costs. Flexibility and 
stretch prevent tearing 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS made of Clupak 3 PADDING AUTOMOBILE BUMPERS in Clupak 





= 


-* “ — 
INSULATING ICE CREAM in Clupak extensible PACKAGING TOOLS FOR SHIPMENT in |a 
paper gives you better product protection, less nated Clupak extensible paper offer any 
loss due to bag failure. Clupak extensible pa economies because the paper stretche 


pal 
per is ideally suited for all types of lamination flexes with the film, giving added protect 


+ 


Shown above are but a few of the 
unlimited applications of Clupak exten 
sible paper for business and industry 
Specify “Clupak” the next time you 
order paper or paper products. Your 
paper salesman will tell you how 
Clupak extensible paper can benefit 
you in your business. 


~ 


BAG CLOSURES are made faster, easier with 
tape made from Clupak extensible paper. . . 
it makes a better closure... takes the rough- 
est handling because of its built-in stretch 





XTENSIBLE 


Revolutionary new material cuts packaging costs! [CL OPA XK: 


PAPER 





sible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N.Y 
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Pres. de Gaulle of France is really throwing his weight around in Europe 
today. You can see that from inside reports of the private meeting he held 
last week with West German Chancellor Adenauer. 


De Gaulle wants the six-nation European Community to speak with one 
voice in international affairs—through a new political secretariat that would 
be set up in Paris. In addition, the General thinks Paris and Bonn should 
take the initiative in dealing with Moscow because the U.S. is involved in 
its election campaign. In the case of Berlin, de Gaulle argues that neither 
London nor Washington is ready to be as tough as he is. 


Part of de Gaulle’s talk can be taken with a grain of salt. He knows that 
the U.S. will stand firm on big East-West issues such as Berlin, regardless 
of our elections. He also knows that American power is the one thing that 
really counts in a showdown. 


Moreover, there are limits to the leverage de Gaulle can exert right now. 
He is facing new troubles in Algeria. They arise from the growing Com- 
munist influence among the Algerian Nationalists, and within neighboring 
Morocco and Tunisia. It’s even possible that Moscow soon will come out 
openly on the side of the Algerian rebels. 


Still, in pushing Adenauer to agree to a political secretariat for the 
“Six,” de Gaulle is completely serious. He has some long-term ambitions 
in mind. 


His aim is to make France the leader of Western Europe by building on 
the Paris-Bonn axis. He is even ready to pull West Germany away from its 
close military ties with the U.S. Then, as France builds up its own nuclear 
force, Paris would become the leader of a “Third Force,” capable of acting 
independently of the U.S. Meanwhile, of course, France and the rest of 


Western Europe would be able to take shelter under the U.S. nuclear 
umbrella. 


Adenauer is none too keen about de Gaulle’s plans. Although the 
Chancellor has worked hard for Franco-German friendship and for the 
economic unity of the Six, he is not prepared to see Paris running the whole 
show. For example, he is deadset against putting the headquarters of any 
political secretariat in Paris. 

Then, Adenauer doesn’t want to widen the present split in Europe 
between the Six and the British-lead European free trade group. That’s one 
reason he has invited Prime Minister Macmillan to come to Bonn next week. 


More important, perhaps, is Adenauer’s devotion to NATO and to West 
Germany’s ties with the U.S. The aging Chancellor even foresees the gradual 
development of an Atlantic economic union—a hope that he shares with 
Macmillan. 


The U.S. will have a healthy export surplus this year—but still run a 
very unhealthy deficit in its over-all balance of payments. 

On the basis of the first half year, 1960 sales of merchandise abroad 
should exceed imports by about $3.5-billion. That would be a gain of some 
$2.5-billion over last year. If you include services, as well as goods, our 
1960 surplus should still be at least $2.8-billion. 


But this surplus will by no means cover our payments abroad. On the 
deficit side of the ledger, you have to count in things such as net private 
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investment abroad and U.S. government expenditures on economic aid. 
When you allow for such items, it looks as though the $2.8-billion surplus 
on goods and services would turn into a deficit of $2.5-billion. 


Unfortunately, that isn’t a whole story. The above figures do not include 
the substantial, unrecorded amounts of private capital that recently have 
been moving out of the U.S.—largely in response to higher interest rates 
in West Germany and Britain. 


This capital outflow does show up, though, in the increase of foreign-held 
dollar assets and indirectly in gold losses. (During the third week of July, 
there was a $70-million loss of gold.) At the rate capital has been flowing 
out recently, we could end up 1960 with an over-all balance of payments 
deficit considerably above $2.5-billion. 


U.N. Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold scored a major diplomatic victory 
in the Congo this week. He got the Belgians to agree to withdraw their 
troops from Katanga Province and let U.N. forces take over. Katanga, 
the richest province in the Congo, is trying to secede. 


Since entry by U.N. troops compromises Katanga’s claim to “inde- 
pendence” from the Congo government, Premier Moise Tshombe of Katanga 
opposes the move, warning that he will fight it “with force, if necessary.” 
Diplomats discounted his warning, since Tshombe has only a token fight- 
ing force. 


The main problem for Hammarskjold at the moment is to work out a 
compromise between Katanga and Premier Lumumba’s central govern- 
ment. Katanga wants to keep its riches for itself; Lumumba wants them 
for the whole country. 


Although it’s too early to tell what shape a settlement will take, Ham- 
marskjold is said to be proposing some kind of “semi-autonomy” for Katanga. 
Under this arrangement, Katanga would contribute a share of its mineral 
profits to developments elsewhere in the Congo but less than Lumumba 


originally wanted. 
— 


Rumors of the political demise of Fidel Castro were rocketing out of 
Havana at midweek. If Castro is out, as seems likely, he will be succeeded 
by his brother, Raul, chief of the armed forces. But National Bank Pres. 
Guevara will remain the most influential man in Cuba. 


This combination would lead to a hardening of opposition to the revo- 
lutionary regime in Cuba. Neither the younger Castro nor Guevara has 
anything approaching Fidel’s popularity. They might resort to police-state 
tactics—with strong Communist-bloc support—to stay in power. The prospect 
apparently drove another long-time associate of Castro, Raul Chibas, to 
defect to Key West this week. 


Cubans will be closely watching the Aug. 16 meeting of the Organiza- 
tion of American States in Costa Rica. More Cuban opposition to the Castro 
regime will arise if Latin American public opinion appears to be turning 
against Cuba. Argentines, especially, are displeased with Cuba. They 
dislike the ties with the Soviet bloc, the conniving with ex-dictator Peron 
to overthrow Pres. Frondizi, and the recent attacks on the Catholic Church 
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IRST ON THE ROAD TO PROGRESS 





Downpour vs. Duck's Back 


Dry cargo stays dry in new Trailmobile aluminum vans. A single seamless sheet of 
aluminum forms the whole roof. And solid aluminum—now widely used in boat hulls— 
just can’t leak. Then, as added protection, the roof rivets are placed outside the body 
of the trailer. And the roof itself is wrapped around the support member as pictured at 
the left. If the rivet holes leak, the water hits pavement, not cargo! Come gentle drizzle 
or driving rain at highway speeds, new Trailmobile aluminum vans provide a desert dry 
shelter for your cargoes. 0 Giving highway carriers better protection against costly leakage 


is another Trailmobile contribution to highway transportation progress. 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 


first on the road to progress 


CINCINNATI 9, OHIO + SPRINGFIELD, MO. + LONGVIEW, TEX. + BERKELEY 10, CALIF. 





No matter what kind of product a com- 
pany brings out, it means tying up money until 
the product moves. Tooling up, for example, can 
call for a big capital investment. And where do 
the funds come from? 

Many companies, large and small, bring 
this question to the Continental Bank. 

Lending money, of course, is our principal 
function. But our guidance in the use of funds 
... ‘money management’. .. is often all that is 


necessary. 





It takes money to get 
a new product rolling... 


Whether your plans 
call for new equipment, or an entire new plant, 
why not bring the problem to us? 


CONTINENTAL 


NATIONAL. BANK &TRUSTCOMPANY 
OF CHICAGO Membe 




















— 














231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90 
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Mutual Fund Sales Go Into a Slump 
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Phenomenal Growth Slows Down 


Along with the rest of the securities 
industry, mutual funds have been suf- 
fering a slump this vear. Sales of mutual 
fund shares hit a peak for the vear in 
January, then dropped sharply through 
May; share sales turned up again in 
June, but at the same time, redemptions 
hit a record monthly high (chart). So 
the net growth in share sales this vear 
is the lowest since 1957. 

The mutual fund trade is hit in two 
ways. The fund investment managers 
are affected, since they get a flat fee 
based on the value of assets they admini- 
ster. So, too, are the mutual fund sales- 
men, who get a commission for the 
shares they sell. 
¢ No Crisis—Things are not at all near 
the crisis stage for the mutual fund in- 
dustry. But for the first time in years, 
it is threatened by increased redemp- 
tions at a time when sales are slowing 
down. The notion that the public turns 
to professional managers when the mar- 
ket is in a decline is facing a test—and 
this time there appears to be some 
disenchantment with the glamorous 
mutual funds. 

Mutual fund men say that they aren’t 
worried about the slide in their share 
sales. They point out that so far this 
vear net sales of funds are off 10.9% 
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compared to a year ago, which is less 
than the 12.6% decline in volume on 
the New York Stock Exchange. When 
the market is declining, as it is now, 
they say they expect to sell less than 
when stock prices are rising rapidly. 
And they add that the flood of hot new 
stock issues coming to market lately has 
been competing effectively for the in- 
vestor’s dollar 

¢ Squeeze on Profits—Nevertheless, the 
drop in share sales is causing some con- 
cern the mutual funds. And 
the present decline in sales contrasts 
with the rise that took place in early 
1958, when the market was also in the 
doldrums. The fact is that in an 
attempt to counteract the slippage in 


among 


share sales, mutual fund distributors 
have been pouring more money into 


their sales efforts, and have been getting 
less in return 

One consequence of this squeeze on 
mutual fund selling profits showed up 
last week when Lehman Bros., which 
has had indifferent success selling its 
One William Street Fund, abandoned 
its distributing subsidiary, William 
Street Sales, and transferred distribution 
of One William Street Fund directly 
into the Lehman Bros. partnership. 

The reasons for the move are highly 


technical, and are related to tax-loss 
problems that Lehman Bros. isn’t will- 
ing to discuss publicly. But they all 
boil down to the fact that William 
Street Sales, after two years in operation, 
is still losing money, and doesn’t show 
any signs of breaking even. Lehman 
Bros. apparently sees tax advantages 
in being able to offset the losses on 
selling One William Street shares di- 
rectly against the partnership’s net in- 
come. 

¢ Deflated Shares—The public is some- 
what disillusioned about the profits in 
mutual fund management. This is evi- 
dent from what has happened to the 
management company shares, which 
were marketed in quantity last year as 
insiders cashed in on managing the 
mutuals. Hugh W. Long & Co., Inc., 
sponsor of Fundamental Investors (as- 
sets $577-million) and two other funds, 
which was initially priced at $32 a share, 
now trades at $14; Vance Sanders, 
which sells Massachusetts Investors 
l'rust, the $200-million Boston fund, 
plus three more funds, came out at 
$26.50, and is now selling at $11.75. 
Waddell & Reed of Kansas City, which 
runs the $700-million plus United 
Funds group of mutuals, has done bet- 
ter; but it is still selling about $1.50 
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These important parts are cold- 
formed from wire, start to finish 
in compact, efficient National 
Cold Headers. 


Practically scrapless, all these 
parts achieve remarkable sav- 
ings over past methods. 


If you make odd-shaped parts, 
may we help you evaluate them 
for cold-forming from wire? 
Better yet, come to Tiffin, wit- 
ness our demonstrations and 
let’s discuss your work. 
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below last October's offering price of 
$23.50. 

Veteran underwriters believe several 
issues of management company shares 
were overpriced when they were brought 
out. But it is also clear that the current 
squeeze on profits has come as some 
thing of a surprise. In addition, rum 
blings from the Securities & Exchange 
Commission that mutual fund invest 
ment management fees may be “too 
high” are making investors nervous 
¢ Management Fees—Traditionally, the 
mutual funds have charged a flat 4 of 
1% of the net assets of a fund for in- 
vestment management. When a fund is 
small, with assets of less than, say, $20- 
million, this is barely enough to keep a 
management company going. In fact, 
some small funds call in outside experts 
and pay for their services with brokerage 
commissions 

But when a fund gets larger, expenses 
don’t rise at the same rate as incom 
It doesn’t cost very much more to run 
a securities portfolio worth $750-million 
than one worth $500-million; but, at 
the rate of 4% of the net assets, the 
management fee is $1.25-million greater 
Many larger funds, including MIT, the 
largest common stock fund, and Wel 
lington Fund, the No. 2 balanced fund, 
have adopted sliding scales in setting 
their management fees. However, In 
vestors Mutual, Inc., managed by In 
vestors Diversified Services, the largest 
balanced fund, has stuck to a flat fe 
4% of net assets. On its assets of ab 
$1.5-billion, this comes to a gross in 
come of over $1.S-million a vear 
¢ Threat of Regulation—Ihe Invest 
ment Company Act of 1940 does not 
permit any governmental regulation of 
the management fees. As vet, the SEC 
hasn’t made anv move to change th 
law. However, SEC Chmn. Edward N 
Gadsby reportedly leans in the direction 
of some rate regulation for the mutual 
fund management companics. 

All these negative factors 
that in the future the funds may not 
grow at quite the rate they have in the 
recent past. Until this year, growth has 
run over 20% a vear. 


indicate 


lew fund men seriously believed that 


such a growth rate could be sustain 
indefinitely. “If it did, we would hav 
the whole investment market in a 
markably short time,” says Edward B 
Burr of One William Street 
* Room for Expansion—But even 
they are not planning to take a sales d 
cline lying down. 

hey are turning to (1) contractual 
plans, which let imvestors put small 
imounts of money—as little as S10 a 
month in some cases—into funds on 
1 regular basis; and (2) thev expect 
that substantial new markets for fund 
shares will develop if the Keogh bill, 
now pending in Congress, is passed 
Vhis measure would allow self-emplor 











$1,000 to $5,000 


Personal 
Loans 
to Executives 


Strictly Confidential 
a 


A nationwide Executive Loan 
Service designed for respon- 
sible executives as a conveni- 
ent ms panera source of 
personal credit. No collateral, 
no endorsement, no embar- 
rassing investigation. All de- 
tails handled by mail from 
the privacy of your office. 
Monthly repayments up to 2 
years if desired. References 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York 
First National Bank of St. Paul 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
of San Francisco 


For full particulars write 
Mr. A. J. BRubeR, Vice Pre 


Industrial Credit 
Company 


Sixth Floor — Hamm Building 
St. Pau! 2, Minnesota 
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athe. “Once nd 


TRANSICORDER 
MINIATURE ALL-TRANSISTOR TAPE RECORDER 


It’s here! A rugged, new, camera-size precision 
tape recorder that lets you record and play back 
anywhere — any time —as easily as taking pictures! 
Weighs only 4-Ibs! Carry in your briefcase or over 
your shoulder. Standard reel permits full hour’s 
taping. Concertone’s Transicorder is truly a quali- 
ty, miniature tape recorder with amazing sound 
fidelity and big tape recorder features. 


$ 95 Complete with batteries, 

Only 1 saevephene ond oa std 
One knob control... built-in speaker. Adapts to 
AC...phone pickup adapter...car lighter plug-in. 


AMERICAN CONCERTONE 
Division of American Electronics, Inc 

9449 W. Jefferson Bivd., Dept. BW, Culver City, Calif 
Please send full information on the TRANSICORDER 


Name __ 
Address ___ 
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Dr. D. W. Chaney, Executive Director of Research for Chemstrand, shows Governor Luther H. Hodges (left) his Company's new research facility. 


Chemstrand Corporation is building a major research facility for its subsidiary in the stimulating climate of North Carolina's Re- 
search Triangle. Near the new research center in the 4,500-acre Research Park, ground has been broken on a 250-acre campus for 
the Hanes Memorial Building, which will house an excellent Research Institute and administrative offices. 

Also as part of the Research Triangle Institute, the second campus building currently is being designed for early construction. 
Made possible by a $2,500,000 grant from the Camille and Henry Dreyfus Foundation, this laboratory will be an international 
center for polymer research and a memorial to Dr. Camille Dreyfus, Swiss-born founder of the Celanese Corporation of America. 

The 900 scientists of the Triangle and their laboratories provide a congenial and challenging environment for all kinds of industrial 
tests and experiments. Here you can locate your own research, or have it done quickly by top-ranking experts working in the finest 
of facilities. 


For information about research or plant locations you can communicate in confidence with Governor Luther H. Hodges, Chairman 
of the Board of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 


offer is made only by the Prospectus. 
$40,000,000 
Seaboard Finance Company 


5%% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1980 


Price 100% 


and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities €% Co. 


Blyth €& Co., Inc. 
Glore, Forgan €% Co. 


Goldman, Sachs €* Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 
1 


neorporated 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades€*Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner &? Smith 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


White, Weld &% Co. 


July 27, 1960. 


Incorporated 


Stone €&% Webster Securities Corporation 


Dean Witter €% Co. 

























smart 
truck 
users 
choose 


the PREFERRED 


way to lease trucks 


—e because it's national 
gs o in experience and 
— ‘Sime service-loca! in costs 

and controls 
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Nationalease :-°°''*: everything but the 
driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management provides 
highest efficiency; full-service, one-invoice 
truckleosing—the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way 
lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it as your own with no investment, 
no upkeep. 

For facts about full-service, ‘‘Lease-for- 
Profit’’ truckleasing—and the name of your 
local firm, write 


NATIONAL TRUCK 
wf LEASING SYSTEM 


Nationallease Serving Principal Cities 
fait SP. 


of the United States, 
23 E. JACKSON BLVD. SUITE: B-e CHICAGO 4, ILL. 















Canada, ond Puerto Rico 
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THE BUSINESS WEEK READ- 
ER... top consumer for both per- 
sonal and business use. His average 
salary is $21,000—highest by far 
among all weekly magazines. And 
he buys from the pages of 
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individuals to set up tax-deductible re- 
tirement plans on much the same tax 
basis as large corporation pension plans 
Such legislation, however, is given only 
a 50-50 chance of passage at the August 
session of Congress 
e Best Bet—Of the two, the contractual 
plan seems to offer the greater possi- 
bility for mutual fund growth. The 
contractuals have been selling faster 
than any other segment of the fund 
industry. In 1950, fund shares pur- 
chased under contractual plans came to 
$10.9-million, about 2.1% of total indus- 
try sales. Last year, contractual sales were 
up to $251-million, and accounted for 
some 11% of total share sales 

Along with the growth in the size 
of contractual sales, there has also been 
what some fund men call an “upgrad- 
ing” in the qualitv of the contractual 
business. Even though contractuals date 
back almost to the 1930s, until recently, 
thev have been regarded as being on 
the fringe of the fund industry. Many 
large funds, in fact, refused to allow 
their shares to be sold through con- 
tractual plans. This resistance appears 
to be breaking down. A key shift came 
last fall when National Securities & 
Research—which runs funds totaling 
over $470-million—started a contractual 
plan that is available to more than 2,000 
independent security dealers (BW—Oct. 
10’°60,p152). This was the first time 
that a contractual had been offered 
to dealers, and it represents an im- 
portant shift since initial sales commis- 
sions on contractuals far exceed those 
on regular fund sales. (Over the entire 
life of the contract, however, there’s 
no difference in average commissions.) 
Other funds have since followed Na- 
tional Securities & Research. 
e “Controlled” Sales Force—While 
the opening of the contractuals to in- 
dependent dealers certainly will mean 
a boost for contractual sales, it’s not 
by this route contractuals have grown 
to date. Their selling method has been 
to use a “controlled” sales force, em- 
ploved by the plan company itself, 
rather than independent dealers. Walter 
Benedick, whose Investors Planning 
Corp. is one of the few mutual fund 
companies, contractual or otherwise, 
that is doing better this year than last, 
thinks this is the only way a proper 
selling job can be done 

“There are too many opportunities 
for misrepresentation in the selling— 
intentional or not—if the salesmen 
aren’t under your control,” he savs 

Benedick adds that one reason the 
contractual plan has been expanding so 
fast is that it offers salesmen a “front- 
end” load—in which almost half the 
total commission is collected in the 
first vear. Benedick thinks that because 


the initial earnings are so high, the 
salesmen have adequate incentive to go 
out and open up new markets. END 
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YOUR LIFE IS SURELY WORTH A FEW EXTRA DOLLARS 


That’s how much more it costs to 
have your car brakes relined with 
top-quality lining rather than with 
so-called “bargain” lining. 

It’s easy to be trapped—some un- 
suspecting motorists are—into think- 
ing the cheap linings are just as 
good. They look so much like the 
dependable linings that only an ex- 
pert can tell them apart. But here’s 
the big difference. Someday your 
life may hinge on your car’s ability 
to stop quickly and surely. A cheap 
reline job can cause your brakes to 
fail miserably, or burn out com- 
pletely, just when you need them 
most. 

You can avoid this danger by spec- 
ifying one of the many nationally 
known brake linings on the market. 
For instance, our own  Bendix- 
Eclipse® linings—original equipment 
on more vehicles than any other 


brand—have proved themselves de- 
pendably safe in millions and mil- 
lions of stops. 

The point is this. Specify Bendix 
or another reputable lining, by brand 
name whenever you get a reline job. 
The difference is more than a few 
dollars—it may be your life. 

Another way to get dependable 
braking at reline time is to ask for 
Bendix® New Lined Brake Shoes. 
They are new brake shoes lined with 
exactly the type of lining the manu- 
facturer put on your car when it 
was new. 

For extra-difficult jobs—such as 
stopping giant jet aircraft—Bendix 


THE 


YT-/) 


CORPORATION 





developed Cerametalix®, a special 
metal-ceramic brake lining combina- 
tion that’s able to withstand the 
terrific temperatures generated 
within aircraft brakes. This same 
material is also widely used in 
heavy-duty truck and off-the-road 
vehicle clutches. 

Besides producing highest-quality 
linings, Bendix has long been the 
world’s foremost designer and 
builder of braking systems for cars, 
trucks, airliners, earthmoving equip- 
ment, bicycles, farm machinery, and 
just about everything else that rolls 
and must be stopped. Bendix power 
brakes reduce driving fatigue and 
tension tremendously and are being 
specified as original equipment by 
more and more drivers every year. 
They can be installed on your pres- 
ent car by “the man who does your 
brake work.” 


A THOUSAND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 
automotive « electronics + missiles & space + aviation + nucleonics + computer + machine tools + sonar + marine 








“Office of the Year”*: 
Sound Conditioned with 
Ceilings by Celotex 
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Office of the Year” award in ; 
a survey of opinion conducted at 
by Office Management and 
American Business among 
selected members of The Amer 
ican Institute of Architects and wns. een 
The Association of Consulting fumed uted. 
Managing Engineers. 


Tallest west of the Mississippi... the $35 million dollar Southland 


Center sets new high standards in office design. Another award-winning 
project featuring Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning ceilings 


Before remodeling or building, take advantage of the Ceiling Consulta- 
tion Service your Acousti-Celotex distributor offers without obligation 
He's a member of the world’s most experienced sound conditioning 
organization . . . listed in the Yellow Pages. 

Architects & Engineers: Welton Becket, FAIA & Associates 
Consulting Architect: Mark Lemmon + General Contractor: J. W. Bateson Co., Inc. 


Construction Supervision: The Vanguard Corporation 
Acousti-Celotex Distributor: Gambrell & Company 


If it’s “by CELOTEX” you get QUALITY... plus! 


Acoust/-CELOTEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 





The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about loan demand, 
Merrill Lynch publication in 
French, Hupp-Murray proxy 
fight, Burry Biscuit stock. 


Bankers at Imitting that loan de- 
mand is falling more than seasonally 
ind that thev h imple fund 
ible for creditavorthv customer But 
thev’re sticking to their interest rat 
structure, sav that further easing bv the 
ed is need to bring a cut in th 
prime rate, now at 5 


lo attract foreign customers, Merril] 


Lynch, Pict Fenner & Smith, Inc., 
is NOW publi hing in French its O 
terly Securit re Industt Sur 
which provi gular rundown 
the market. It plans distribution 


| uropean inst tutional investor espe- 
cially in Fran ind Switzerland 


The threat of a proxy fight between 
Hupp Corp. and Murray Corp. of Amer- 


ica subsided last week when Hupp 
backed down on a plan to call fo 
tenders of Murray shares (then trading 
it $27 a shar it $32 a shar \p 
parently, Murray directors got wind of 


Hupp’s plans, and announced their in- 
tention to go into the open market and 
buv their own shares ‘for use in the 


IsINess 


icquisition of ot] 


lhe latest investment fad is publish- 
ing shares. This week, Western Pub- 


lishing Co., which prints children’s 
books, went public at $42 per share, 
promptly jumped to a7 point premium 
(One investor, who had asked for 1,000 


shares of the stock, received only 20 
Another publishing stock coming to 


market is Harcourt, Brace & Co., with 
close to 500,001 hares avs ne 
broker, “I can’t get close to Harcourt, 


even for mv institutional clients 


Burry Biscuit Corp., a_ relatively 
small baking firm, bucked the general 


market tide and moved up on increased 
volume to a new high of 12 this weck 

1960 low: 74), chieflv because of the 
booming sales of its Kuphrates wafers, 
1 premium-priced line that it has pro- 
moted since buving Euphrates Bak 
last vear. 

There’s talk of negotiations going on 
between some big U. S. uranium pro- 
ducers and an ore refiner. Object 
combine that would it ts. Som 
\merican uranium firms are reported 
to be pressuring t t its Canadian 
commitments in o to insure th 
own position, but it is doubtful that the 
AEC will give in 
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The Fruehauf Aluminum VolumexxVan shown above is one of six- 
teen new units purchased by a leading automobile manufacturer. The 
unit will be used primarily te haul component parts for automobiles. 


The Most Profitable Way 
To Modernize Your Fleet 
Is With Fruehaufs! 











Why not start today to modernize your fleet with new fully interchangeable Fruehauf 
Volume**Vans? Aircraft type design makes the Volume*xxVan the lightest weight, 
highest capacity van on the road. Many separate and distinct options are provided to 
give you exactly the Volume*:Van you need for your operation. 





Check the advantages of the many revolutionary new features of the Volume** Van 
. .. exclusive leakproof one-piece aluminum roof. . . low silhouette coupler . . . one rail 
design for leaf spring, air ride, wide-spread or adjustable underconstruction . . . and the 
extremely light weight and high capacity of all Fruehauf Volumeyx:Van units. 

Despite all of these exclusive features, Fruehauf price tags are unbelievably low. 
Why not visit your Fruehauf branch today. Find out for yourself why professional 





haulers have made Fruehauf Volume*:Vans the industry’s fastest selling line! 


For Forty-Six Years—World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers! 


RUEHAUF FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10940 Harper Avenue, Detroit 32, Michigan 
TRAILERS 5137 South Boyle, Los Angeles 58, California 
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Steel is low in cost. You can keep it that way if economical way to buy steel. They will help you 
you don’t tack on unnecessary expense. After figure all your costs of possession, such as: 
you’ve figured initial price don’t overlook what it 
costs to own, store, handle and cut steel for your 

a . : Inventory Space Obsolescence 
use. These costs of possession often are hidden. Space Matedal handling aawenes 
But your steel service center frequently can help Equipment Cutting & burning Taxes 
you reduce them. Scrap & wastage Accounting 


Cost of capital Cost of operation Other costs 


Each steel user’s case is different. Ask your steel Call your nearby steel service center, or write for free 
service center to help you determine the most booklet, ‘‘What’s Your Real Cost of Possession for Steel?” 


»-» YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER (2) 


STEEL SERVICE CENTER INSTITUTE 
540-A Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


INSTITUTE 








In the Markets 


Stock Prices Decline After Short Rise 
Produced by Cut in Margin Requirement 


The Federal Reserve's drop in margin requirements 
from 90% to 70% helped bring a lift to stock prices 
that was not sustained this week. This is not unusual; 
in the past a drop in margin requirements normally pro- 
duced a spurt followed by a setback. Brokers report 
that the drop in market values this year has been so 
severe that many of their margin customers have not 
been able to take advantage of the drop in margin re- 
quirements because their accounts are at or below the 
new level. And there is very little new cash or credit 
presently going into the market; apparently investors are 
uncertain about the economic outlook and the potential 
profits available in equities. 

Some analysts and technicians feel that the Dow 
Jones industrial average, which has touched the 600 
mark three times in the last six months, may go lower 
if there is no quick pickup in some of the leading busi 
ness indicators—such as the steel operating rate and in- 
dustrial production. But stocks in many of the basic 
industries are already very depressed, and the prospect 
of a really severe decline in stock prices seems remote. 

In some respects, the current market resembles the 
post-Sputnik market of late 1957 and early 1958. At that 
time, investors were interested mainly in defensive issues 
—the utilities, foods, tobaccos—and in defense stocks, 
particularly those in the space field. ‘Today, defensive 
issues are again in vogue; so are stocks in the missile and 
space field, which are benefiting from a stepup in de- 
fense contracts. 

It is doubtful that the market will take off as it did 
in mid-1958, for at that time the economy was poised 
for a new boom. Now, though, it appears that investor 
pessimism is exaggerated and it is possible that the wave 
of doldrums and sinking spells will be followed by a 
stronger market, provided that economic activity stages 
an advance. 


Chesapeake Bridge Offering Succeeds 
After Somewhat Wobbly Beginnings 


One of the biggest and most speculative tax-exempt 
revenue bond issues in recent years hit Wall Street this 
week. ‘The bonds, totaling $200-million, were sold by 
the Chesapeake Bay Bridge & Tunnel District to finance 
construction of a 174-mile span across Chesapeake Bay 
between Norfolk, Va. and the southern tip of the Dela- 
ware-Maryland-Virginia peninsula. 

The issue was generally rated a success, somewhat to 
the surprise of those critics of revenue bond financing 
who have been saying that recent losses on several major 
turnpike issues have soured the public. 
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Nevertheless, the Chesapeake deal had its troubles 
getting to market. Under active negotiation for more 
than a year, it was postponed at least once because of 
unfavorable market conditions. The difficulties faced 
by the underwriters—headed by First Boston Corp.—is 
reflected in the high coupon put on the offering, and 
the wide underwriting spread. The underwriters bought 
the bonds at 96.65% of par, which gave them a gross 
profit on the deal of $6.7-million. 

The bonds were divided into three series, with $70- 
million Series A bonds carrying a 4%% coupon; $30- 
million of Series B at 54%, and $100-million Series C at 
53%. Institutional investors took all of the Series A 
and B bonds, which have first claim on the project's 
revenues, with Series C going largely to individuals. Big 
name institutional investors—whose participation was 
considered essential—had to be given first crack at the. 
revenues before they would bid, one underwriter said. 


Churning in Government Bond Market 


The U.S. government bond market churned violently 
this week in the aftermath of the Treasury’s $8,750- 
million refinancing operation, which for all practical 
purposes was completed on Tuesday. Bidding for the 
Treasury's new issues—a 34% 1-year certificate, and a 
35% 8-year bond—was strong, and dealers say that offer- 
ing was over-subscribed by a wide margin. 

One dealer estimates that investors may get as little 
as 10% of what they bid for in the 1-year certificates; 
and that in the bond issue allotments may be as low as 
15% to 30%, depending on the class of investor involved. 
At midweek, both issues were trading at a premium in 
spite of the fact that other U.S. issues were off slightly 
in price, reflecting general nervousness in the bond mar- 
ket after the very sharp runup in the last few weeks. 

Dealers expect that the trend in bonds will continue 
upward because of the uncertain economic outlook. 
At the moment, though, bond traders are playing it 
cautious, waiting to see if the Federal Reserve makes any 
additional moves toward easier credit before they come 
in to buy. The Fed’s next action could come as soon asi 
the aftereffects of the current financing wear off. It 
could take the form of: 

e A further reduction in the discount rate (now 
34%). 

¢ A reduction in bank reserve requirements in New 
York and Chicago. 

Either move would probably force the commercial 
banks to reduce their prime lending rate (now 5%), 
which would give an additional lift to bond prices. 


African Investment Company Shares Drop 


Racial troubles in South Africa, which have severely 
depressed South African share prices, were blamed this 
week for the 24% drop in the asset value of American- 
South African Investment Co. As of June 30, assets of 
the closed-end trust amounted to $29.25 a share, com- 
pared to $38.56 on Dec. 31, and its initial offering price 
of $28. Since Jun. 30, however, it has continued to slide 
—it is currently trading about $20. 
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How Productivity Trends Vary Among U.S. 
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Only the bect 


and output per emplovec dustries, and 1 ntered largelv on th 
sugar industry proved immune to the mining and metals industn Vhirt 
trend for total employment to increas € the industries fall in th up 
more rapidly than did the number of The picture, industry by ind 
production workers hows some remarkable divergenci n 

This tendency has been working for svnthetic fibers, the star of th 
vears. In steel, the proportion of sala output per emp! much 
ried workers in the work force ha doubled between 1947 and 1958. O 
doubled in the last 20 vears the same period productivity in the 

Ihe reasons seem basic: the growth of | gard—the iron ore industrv, as m 
research staffs and the need for people by usable ore—fell 2 
to handle the increasingly complex But even when you look at th 
tems for production control, communi industry by industry, tl ha t 
cations, and sales ised with care. For ex le, the fig 
¢ Limits—BLS studies can’t | dd how that output per emp! 
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on Payroll 


graph communications has fallen 13%. 175 — 
This, however, probably doesn’t reflect 
the basic change in the industry. The 
statistics are something of a mirage, for 
the production data are based on tele- 
grams while the business the industry 
does is shifting more and more to leased 
wires and to facsimile. These counted 
for 20% of the sales of the leading com- 
pany in the industry in 1959—but thev 
aren't counted in its output. The peo- 
ple who handle this business, however, — 
are counted in the employment figures, 
so where the figures show a fall in pro- 
ductivity, it’s possible that there is an 
actual rise. 


150— 





¢ Industry Trends—The figures on 100 Laiieill — 
specific industries do show some inter- 1947 ‘50 "53 ‘56 59 
esting trends: 

Mining. The survey's coverage of a eT ae ©ousiness weex 
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Development of one of the 


There are 


10 Applications of the 
GEVACOPY METHOD 
to Duplicate Anything... 


From | Copy to...30,00 






For details 


of how GEVACOPY 
can save your firm time and 
money, and improve your 
duplication quality . . . 
attach this advertisement to 
your business letterhead 
and mail today: 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA ALBERTA 
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..- centre of the 
Prairie Market 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., 321 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


District Offices: Linc inw od (Chicago), Ul. © Los Angeles * Dallas 
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CANADA 
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CALGARY POWER LTD. 


Serving the province 





bituminous coal’s re- 
markable feat of raising 
productivity by a good mar- 
gin... 


(STORY on page 124) 


mining activity is relatively complete 
As the chart shows, output per em- 
ployee in the production of crude iron 
ore has risen, while productivity in 
turning out usable ore has fallen 

These divergent movements result 
from a drop in the quality of domestic 
iron ore—an increasing proportion of 
the iron taken from the ground must be 
beneficiated and “pelletized” before it 
is ready for the blast furnace. This has 
increased labor requirements per unit 
of smeltable product 

The bitun ‘nous coal industry has 
managed the remarkable feat of raising 
productivity by a good margin in the 
face of a sharp drop in output. Indus 
try men sav that they were able to 
do this because enlightened union poli- 
cies have permitted the introduction 
of highly efficient coal-cutting cquip- 
ment and because marginal mines have 
been shut down 

The anthracite coal industry has 
shared its big brother’s success in in- 
creasing productivity in the face of a 
fall in output; lead and zinc mining 
was able to whip the problem of low 
grade ore by shutting down marginal 
mines so that, in contrast to what hap- 
pened in iron mining, productivity in 
the production of usable ore increased 
more rapidly than in crude ore pro- 
duction. 

Basic Steel. The most important in- 
dustry included in the report is stcel 
BLS found that steel output per | 
duction worker in 1959 was 144 
(1947 equals 100 in all index figures), 
a gain of 18.6% from 1958. Govern 
ment economists believe this sharp 
gain reflects steel’s recovery from th 
1958 recession. The trimming of fat 
during recession months probabl 
sulted in highly efficient operations as 
the industry pulled out of the slump, 
repeating the pattern > 


yTO- 


- 
> 


of 1950 and 1955 

Last vear’s steel strike, of course, 
also affected productivity figures. Some 
inefficiencies resulted from starting and 
stopping furnaces during the strik 
but BLS economists suggest that the 
loss of output and the loss of emp 
ment probably canceled each other out 
as far as productivity figures are con- 
cerned. 

Rail Transportation. Rails also showed 


healthy productivity gains. Based on 
total revenuc trafic, the index puts 
1959 output per production 
man-hour at 164.9 better gain than 
the group average since 1947 
Hydraulic Cement. Th ment in- 
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This engineering and drafting area of Perkin-Elmer Corp. is kept comfortable during 
ot weather by the Westinghouse packaged unit, Installation by J.P. Salmini Co., Inc, 


Perkin-Elmer found— 





Air conditioning paid for itself in three years through 
greater employee efficiency in their Norwalk, Conn. plant 


“We would never plan another building that didn’t in- 
clude air conditioning,” states Mr. George Huff, Director 
of Plant Engineering at Perkin-Elmer Corp., Norwalk, 
Conn. “Since we started to install air conditioning for 
purely comfort reasons in 1956, it has brought us a wide 
variety of benefits. 

“Air-conditioned work areas help us to attract and 
keep the high-caliber personnel we need to produce pre- 
cision optics, optical systems and various types of ana- 
lytical instrumentation, In our high-salaried engineering 
and design areas, for example, air conditioning lowered 
costly ‘idle time’ considerably. In our machine shop it 
reduced a rust problem from perspiration, We also ex- 
perienced fewer complaints and less employee irritation 
during hot weather. Air conditioning actually becomes 
an extremely important ‘fringe benefit’ to employees. 


*Freon and combinations of Freon- or F- with numerals are Du Pont 


s registered trademarks for its [ 


And the increased efficiency alone paid off our invest- 
ment in about three years,” 

Perkin-Elmer is typical of the many companies who 
have discovered that air conditioning can not only be 
economical, but profitable as well. Most air-conditioning 
systems are charged with Du Pont Freon* refrigerants— 
known for their safe, trouble-free performance. 

For information on how air conditioning will help your 
business, contact an air-conditioning equipment manu- 
facturer or your nearest air-conditioning contractor, 


REG us. pat orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


rocarbon refrigerants. 





DRY MIX 
BANBURY 
OPERATOR 


GENTRO-JET 
BANBURY 
OPERATOR 


where rubber is processed 


GENTROJET... 
assures cleaner operation 


New steam-whipped Gentro-Jet black mas- 
terbatch can eliminate the use of free black 
in the manufacture of rubber goods. This 
means cleaner in-plant operation... lower 
maintenance cost...higher profit and 
increased employee morale. For complete 
information on the amazing qualities of 
Gentro-Jet...or other General Tire chemicals 
for your industry write Dept. A today! 


Me — + a Sh 


GENTRO-JET BLACKMASTERS OFFER: fi 
Improved tread life in tires a 
Faster processing - Savings in 
shipping, storage and handling 








tas fe) Se. 


See ‘ 2 #h aden © ek vate fv can dita 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Chemical Division -Akron, Ohio 


Chemica/s for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber 
GENTRO-JET d/ack masterbatch * GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices * GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 
Jatex © GENTHANE po/yurethane e/astomer * ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic /atices © VYGEN PVC resins 

and compounds « KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch © KO-BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch 
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.. . labor's interpretation 
comes through loud and 
clear from AFL-CIO .. . 


(STORY on page 124) 


dustrv, showing better than averag 


gains in productivity, benefited during 
the postwar vears from the growth of 
ready-mix concrete production and from 
the construction of mor plants at efh- 


cient quarrv-side locations 

Synthetic Fibers. The only genuine 
growth industrv included in the survey, 
the svnthetic fibers industry, was in an 
ideal position to benefit from new pro- 
duction techniques that have come 
along rapidly, while strong demand al- 
lowed full utilization of capacit) 
¢ Reaction—The pitfalls in accepting 
the statistics as a basis for wage negotia- 
tions are pointed out by an official of 
the Assn. of American Railroads 
J. Elmer Monroe, vice-president of 
AAR, points out that wage costs are not 
included in the BLS index. He claims 
that, although railroads had an average 
of more than 500,000 fewer emplovees 
in 1959 than in 1947, wage costs last 
vear were nonetheless about $630-mil- 
lion greater than in the earlier veat 
Even though productivity has in- 
creased, he asserts, “we keep getting 
less and less out of a dollar of wages.” 

Labor’s interpretation of the statis 
tics comes through loud and clear from 
an AFL-CIO economist in Washington 
Savs Nat Goldfinger: “Much of the in- 
crease in productivity in recent years 
has resulted not in increased production 
of needed goods and services but rather 
in increased displacement of the labor 
force and rising unemployment.” 

The continuing trend toward greater 
productivity suggests two alternatives 
to AFL-CIO officials: Either the eco- 
nomy will have to grow at a quicker 
pace, with increasing sales and produc 
tion to utilize labor more fullv, or there 


will have to be a sharp reduction in 
working hours—or mavbe a combination 
of both. Labor mav use continuing 
rises in productivity as a wedge in bar- 


gaining for a shorter work week 
e Adding Industries—BLS chooses the 
industries on which its annual produc- 
tivity reports are based, not necessarily 
on their importance to the economy— 
the bellwether auto industry, for ex- 
ample, is missing—but instead on how 
readilv available statistics are 

Next vear, the bureau hopes to ex- 
pand the report, including perhaps 14 
more industries. Right now there are, 
of course, other productivity reports 
available from trade groups and other 
industry sources. But, despite its short- 
comings, the BLS annual index 1s 
considered the best over-all compila- 
tion. END 
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tires last longer when they’re made with new Ameripol Micro-Black 


synthetic rubber. This new Goodrich-Gulf synthetic is reinforced with millions of tiny 


particles of carbon, mixed into the liquid rubber by an exclusive process—high liquid 
shear agitation. Result: Micro-Black has superior resistance to abrasion, provides up to 
15% longer tread wear in your automobile tires. Tires are just one of the many good 
products now being made even better with Micro-Black from Goodrich-Gulf, the company 
with the world’s largest capacity for producing synthetic rubber. 1717 East Ninth Street, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, plants at Port Neches, Texas, and Institute, W. Va. 


BG) Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
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Six Steps To Successful Selling... 


1 Make Contact 


2 Arouse Interest 


3 Create Preference 





and 


McC 











of the ad, we specified 


their material instead of the one we 
ordinarily use on a job,’’ reports the President, 
Consulting Firm. “It worked quite well.’’ 


These direct quotations from subscribers ave evi- 
dence of the thoroughness with which they read 
McGraw-Hill publications. Taken from continu- 
ing readership studies, they show how your ad- 
vertising can stiinulate buying action among the 
more than one million key men in business and 
industry who pay to read McGraw-Hill magazines. 


“T read the ad because there’s a possibility this 
will help cut our costs. I’ve written for a sample, 
and will run some tests.” 

Metallurgist, 


Mineral Processing Company 


“We bought their truck as a result of an ad. It 
showed what we wanted, so we got more infor- 
mation, then purchased.”’ 

Owner, 


Contracting Firm 


‘We bought them after seeing the ad, and are 
using them with great success.” 

Purchasing Agent, 

Plastic Parts Manufacturer 


“Tread the ad, and am sold on it. I expect to orde! 
them when we replace our present equipment.” 
Vice President, Production, 


Man ufactu ring ¢ ‘or poration 


“‘T had discussed our problem with several people 
before I saw their ad. Now, I'll contact them 
and get someone out here.”’ 

Production Manage f 


Hospital Supplies Manufacturer 


“T’m going to call in their salesman. We’re 
rapidly outgrowing our equipment, and will soon 
need a big one like they advertised.” 

Secretary, 


Food Dressings Manufacturer 


“Tl brought the ad to the attention of the people 
working on the project. I think they intend to 
order.” 

Senior Engine er, 


Light Bulbs Manufacturer 


Advertising is indeed one of your primary tools 
in selling to business and industry. It helps you 
reach the men who make buying decisions, talk 
to them in their own language. By concentrating 
your advertising in those MeGraw-Hill publica- 
Lions serving your major markets, you can make 
initial sales contacts and help your field force 
gain more time for direct selling. 





~ McGraw-Hill 


“_ PUBL! 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC 


4 Make A Proposal 





More Advertising Here 


5 Close the Order 


A Tivo NX S&S nao 


. 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Means More Sales Time Here ae al 


6 Keep Customers Sold 

















SPORT FISHING in the Atlantic Ocean and 
Chesapeake Bay offers endless variety ... from 
mighty Marlin to tasty Perch. Heritage of fine 
foods includes crab, clams, oysters, chicken, and 
Virginia ham. Most Dulany supervisors and 
employees are interested in boats, fishing, and 
hunting. Officials say, ‘Not one of our men would 
want to leave this area.’”’ 





NATIVE DULANY-TRAINED employees 
perform the many skilled operations required by 
the plant and are alert to suggest new and improved 
production techniques. Labor relations are ideal. 
Company personnel are active in community affairs 
and in the area’s economic development program. 
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Profitable “ 


Processing 
ina 


Sportsman's 
Paradise... 


IRGINIA 


Dulany Foods Inc. looked at numerous sites before 
locating its pioneer food freezing plant at Exmore, on 
Virginia’s Eastern Shore. Deciding factors: dependable 
labor . . . proximity of rich farmlands. . . active interest 
in industrial development on the part of the community. 

Today, Dulany freezes 15,000,000 Ibs. of food a year, 
and additional cold storage facilities are being built. From 
the plant, food is distributed to all states east of the Missis- 
sippi. Dulany officials work closely with the Virginia 
Truck Experiment Station at Exmore new products 
are constantly being added. 
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Ralph O. Dulany, Presi- : 

dent, says, ‘‘The ‘gracious 

living’ tradition which charac- 

terizes the area is responsible 

for continuing employment m= « 
stability. The business cli- 

mate, as evidenced by fine oe ‘ 
cooperation from State and — 


local governments, com- 
munity organizations, and 
citizens, is excellent.” 


In addition to profitable operation, Dulany officials 
enjoy a big bonus in good living. They say, ‘““We don’t 
operate under pressure. We get the job done but still can 
take time out for good fishing and hunting within minutes 
of the plant.’”’ Find out why so many progressive com- 
panies are locating in Virginia. Visit, phone, wire or 
write . . . in complete confidence. } 


C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner 
Division of Industrial Development 
Virginia Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development 
State Office Building, Richmond 19, Virginia 
Telephone: MlIlton 4-4111 Ext. 2255 , p’ 


You, too,can find these...and many Vi 
other great competitive advantages in RGINIA 


...a@ wonderful place 
to play or work 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Owning property jointly with your wife—that is, listing yourselves 
AUG. 6, 1960 as co-owners—may be a convenient and harmless way to handle a family 
. checking account. But if you carry the idea much further, say the experts, 

you are inviting serious trouble. 





The real difficulty begins when joint ownership is used as a short-cut 
substitute for long-range estate planning. That’s because joint ownership 
gives you little or no flexibility. You forfeit your chance to direct the 
final disposition of your property. And in the long run it can be costly. 


A BUSINESS WEEK Here’s an example of how costly: Where there’s an estate of, say, 
$300,000 moving from husband, to widow, to grandchildren, the difference 
between effective estate planning (BW—Aug.29’59,p101) and joint owner- 


SERVICE ship might easily be $30,000-plus in tax bills eventually paid by the grand- 
children. 


All too often, however, a husband thinks joint ownership is a safe 
and simple way to pass property along to his heirs, since if either he 
or his wife die the other immediately becomes sole owner of the property. 
So he decides to postpone making a will, at least until his “affairs get 
more complicated.” 


But look at the risk: When the husband dies, the burden of managing 
his property suddenly is placed in his wife’s hands. She may not be able 
to handle this job wisely, especially where a range of investments is 
involved. Often, the wife will get a lot of well-intentioned but frequently 
ill-informed advice from friends and relatives. 


Thus, your hard-earned money—and the family’s security—may be 
jeopardized by unskilled handling. The way to avoid this, of course, is 
to have a professionally drawn will, containing advice and instructions, 
and maybe trust provisions. 


Another danger of joint ownership, though a less apparent one, is 
that your property may even wind up wholly or partly in the wrong hands. 
Take this example: 


A middle-aged man puts his property into joint ownership with his 
wife. They have no children, but the husband has an aged parent still 
living, and the wife has two brothers. The husband dies unexpectedly. 
A short time later the wife dies without having made a will. Since the 
joint property was entirely the wife’s at her death, it all goes to her 
brothers (under state law). Likely, both husband and wife would have 
wanted to care for the husband’s parent as well. 


Here the result of rigid joint ownership is an illogical, unfair, and 
probably undesired distribution. 


-_- 


There are some big tax disadvantages, too. 


When you use your own personal funds to create a joint ownership 

with your wife—buying securities with both names listed, for instance— 

b’ you may end up owing the government a gift tax. This is especially 
true in cases where your wife actually exercises some control over the 

property. (Real estate is an exception—there’s no danger of gift tax.) 


Even if you pay a gift tax on the joint share given to your wife, you 
still don’t avoid an estate tax, payable by your heirs. In practical terms, 
all the property that you and your wife own jointly at the time of your 
death becomes part of your estate (not just half of it as some people 
imagine). The law presumes that your personal funds, not hers, were 
used at the time of purchase. 133 
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Of course, if it can be shown that your wife’s money was used, then 


the property would be outside your estate and not taxable. But this kind 
of proof is hard to show. 


Warning: Once you have got yourself locked in with joint owner- 
ship on a wide scale, there is no easy way out. Having your wife hastily 
transfer joint property back to you would be a mistake—you might again 
wind up with a big gift tax bill. Your lawyer or other estate-planning 
adviser can steer you on this, advising which properties can be retrans- 
ferred without tax liability. 


Investment scene: You may be debating a portfolio review with your 
broker, since the margin requirement for buying listed stocks has been 
lowered by the Federal Reserve from 90°% to 70% (page 123). This means 
that in making new purchases on credit, a buyer now must put up just 
$70 in cash for every $100 worth, instead of $90. 


Keep this point in mind: Not only new, but existing margin accounts 
are—or can be—affected by the 90%-to-70% change. An account started 
on the 90% basis, which has not gone down in value, now has greater 
borrowing power—$20 on each $100 in the account. 


The ideal time to put in a new lawn is late summer or early fall (not 
spring, as many neophytes believe). The question is, will the grass thrive 
in the particular plot you have in mind? 


Here are some general indicators: For a hardy lawn, the ground 
should have some natural drain, and be free of heavy, spreading tree 
roots near the surface; also, it should have porous texture and high fertility 
—which means careful fertilizing following soil analysis. (Write to your 
county agricultural agent or state experimental station for instructions 
on sending a soil sample.) 


At least four hours’ sunlight a day in the summer months is needed 
(April through September); and unless you plan on heavy use of sprinklers, 
the annual rainfall has to be around 30 inches or better. Seed type, of 
course, varies with such factors as local climate, sunlight. Three new or 
revised Agriculture Dept. booklets give you a close look at lawn problems 
and their solutions: Home and Garden Bulletins Nos. 51 (15¢), 53 (15¢), 
and 61 (10¢). 


Ground covers, like ivy, myrtle, and pachysandra, can be used, of 
course, as grass substitutes (BW—Mar.14’59,p178). They need about the 
same soil conditions as lawn grasses, but they will thrive in full shade. 


Cool adventure: Surface at the Pole, by Commander James Calvert 
(USN), is the story of the USS Skate, the atomic sub sent north to prove 
to the Navy that a submarine could navigate beneath Arctic ice floes— 
and break through the frozen sheet above when it becomes necessary to 
surface. This sea captain’s story reads like topnotch science fiction 
(McGraw-Hill, $4.75). 


Plain Letters, by Mona Sheppard, reveals some secrets of successful 
business writing—it’s a new effort that goes considerably beyond run-of- 
the-mill treatments (Simon & Schuster, $4.50). 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Ayg. 6, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W, 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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SELF-ALIGNING ROLLER ROLLER CHAIN 
BEARING PILLOW BLOCKS 

WORM GEAR 
TRIPLE.STRAND cing PEED REDUCER 
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DOUBLE STRAND 
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With industry’s broadest mechanical power transmission line, Link-Belt is 


vour ONE best source for drives 


Simple drives, complex drives . . . Link-Belt custom-builds them all . . . from standard components that keep 
costs low. Thanks to our great diversity of mechanical power transmission products, our recommendations 
are unrestricted . . . unbiased. Don’t settle for second best . . . get the one best drive for your requirements. 


For complete information, write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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POWER ENGINEERED 
Basic products and engineering CHAINS AND CONVEYING TRANSMISSION (PROCESSING) 
for industry’s basic work BEARINGS SPROCKETS EQUIPMENT MACHINERY EQUIPMENT 
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New General Electric Power Groove* Lamps are 
certainly the queerest looking fluorescents ever made. 
But those dents are what make it possible for the G-E 
Power Groove Lamps to give you nearly twice as much 
light as the next most powerful fluorescent lamp type! 
And only General Electric can make them. General 
Electric makes its own glass (as it does a// lamp com- 
ponents) and this engineering know-how has enabled 
G. E. to come up with the unique grooved design that 
lengthens the arc to give you extra light. 

The same General Electric research that created this 
new years-ahead light source is giving you more and 
more light for your money in every G-E Lamp you buy 
—from the standard 40-watt G-E fluorescent, the most 
widely used fluorescent lamp type in the world, to the 
new smaller, whiter, brighter G-E 100-watt bulb 

Ask your General Electric Lamp distributor to recom- 
mend the best type of lamp for your lighting needs. 
General Electric Company, Large Lamp Dept. C-030, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 


*General Electric trademark for its non-circular cross section lamp, 
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In New Products 





Device Takes Tape of One Code Level 
And Converts It Into Another 


his tape device (picture) from Friden, Inc., automat- 
ically converts punched paper tape of one code level— 
that is, having a certain number of channels or tracks— 
into another. Reading data from any one of the standard 
five, six, seven, or eight channel tapes, it can reproduce it 
on anv one of the other three. 

hus, the machine helps tie into a system such devices 
as computers, data transmission facilities, and machine 
tool controls—each of which may handle punched tape 
of a different code level. 

For example, most IBM computers prepare eight chan- 
nel tape, whereas a Teletype network transmits and re 
ceives five channel tape. So if vou want to transmit 
IBM: punched data by Teletype, you put a reel of it on 
one end of the converter, turn some switches, and five 
channel tape comes off the other at the rate of 1,180 
characters per second. 

Ihe converter’s purchase price is $3,325; it leases for 
$195 a month. 


Pipeline Flowmeter Talks on Phone 


In Human Speech—But No One’s There 


\ new recording instrument, developed by Marathon 
Pipeline Co., subsidiary of Ohio Oil Co., automaticalls 
reports flowmeter readings from remote pipeline stations 
to the central offce—and does it in a human voice over 
the telephone. 

Marathon, which has already installed two of the new 
units at pumping stations +00 miles apart, feels that this 
is the most simple, economical, and reliable means of 
checking flowmeter readings. 

Ihe company says the cost is a fourth to a third of 
previous comparable equipment. ‘The device is accurate 


and easy to service. What's more it’s the first that 
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ports by voice on the number of barrels of oil passing 
through the station 

On the device, a drum carries six recorded tapes. One 
of these identifies the pumping station; each of the other 
five tapes are voice recordings of the digits 1 through 0. 

he instrument is hooked up to the flowmeter so that 
a counter next to the drum registers every 10 bbl. 

When dispatchers at the central office dial the device 
on the telephone, a motor turns the drum until recorded 
digits corresponding to the counter reading are brought 
into position. Playback heads are actuated, and the 
device sings out the number of barrels loud and clear. 

The device can be used with the regular telephone 
network, private wires, or microwave. 

Marathon called in Continental Technical Service, 
Inc. of Dayton, Ohio, to make mechanical refinements 
and package the instrument. Continental will manufac 
ture and market the unit, which will sell for about $1,300. 





Biggest-Ever Gas Engine Compressor 
Will Develop 5,500 Hp. for Pipeline 


The picture shows technicians at Clark Bros., of Olean, 
N. Y., lowering the crankshaft into the crankcase of the 
largest gas engine compressor ever built. 

\ turbo-charged 2-cvcle job with 16 power cylinders, 
the new compressor is rated at 5,500 hp. Clark savs no 
similar machine has been rated over 3,500 hp. 

[he big unit is designed for gas pipelines, where it 
would be used to boost the flow at a pumping station. 


New Chemical Products To Go On Sale 


Iwo new 
market: 

A lanolin derivative, from American Cholestero] Prod 
ucts, Inc., is soluble in water and alcohol. It is the first 
time, savs the company, that a cholesterol compound has 
been made that forms a clear solution. 

\ treated potassium carbonate compound developed 
by Ansul Chemical Co. makes a powerful extinguishing 
agent for fires caused by flammable liquids, according to 
the compan 
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HOUSEHOLD goods also have to be PIGGYBACK trailer with furniture is put 
packed up. With help from his wife and aboard Jacksonville train. Moving company 
son, Gaskill loads their possessions into van. owner confers with family at the station. 

















START of move from Wilmington to 7 
Jacksonville begins for George Gaskill as © LAST LOOK at Wilmington is taken by Deborah and Gilbert Gaskill from train window. 





Atlantic Coast Line shifts headquarters. The railroad moved about a dozen families a day to new homes and office in Jacksonville. 
From Virginia and the Carolinas, 500 there is nothing to celebrate. After 120 tance—the 1,687 miles from St rd, 
persons came on a March day in 1840 _ vears, it has lost to Jacksonville, Fla., Conn., to Dalla 
to Wilmington, N. C., to watch the — the general offices of the Atlantic Coast Ihe Coast Line, however, did not 
driving of the golden spike that com Line RR, the giant that developed from have the same motive for moving as 
pleted the laving of 161 miles of track the Wilmington & Weldon RR. In manufacturers such as Ford and Chance 
from Weldon, near the Virginia line place of celebrants, the depot buzzes Vought: It found itself, literally, off the 
It was a big occasion for Wilming- every day with employee families head- main line. 
ton, then North Carolina’s largest city ing south (pictures). ¢ Strategic Loss—Wh n the track first 
and then, as now, its major seaport The moving of 970 ACL emplovees — was laid to Wilmington, the city had a 
Its new role as a railroad center was ind their families, a total of 2,700 per- strategic location \t first, plans called 
celebrated with a big barbecue at the sons, a distance of 450 miles is_ the for se sa it with the state capital, 
depot and with the firing of 161 guns biggest move by a company in years. Raleigh, but that idea died when the 


one for each mile of what then was Ford Motor Co. inoved 1,300 workers people of Raleigh wouldn't help raise 
called the longest continuous railroad in 1955 from Richmond, Calif., to 


track in the world. Milpitas, a distance of 50 miles. Chance MODERN HEADQUARTERS in 
¢ No Cheering—Today, nobody is Vought Aircraft moved a similar num Jacksonville puts Atlantic Coast Line 
cracking off a volley in Wilmington; — ber in 1948-49 for a much greater dis nearer the heart of its rail system. 
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NEW OFFICE: for George Gaskill, rate 
clerk, is a pleasant change from the old 
headquarters building in Wilmington. 


Ee 


ede 
AT HOME in Jacksonville, four-year-old 


Gilbert does his bit as sweeper as family 
gets settled in its new surroundings. 
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builds the big ones 


This is a 145-foot high vacuum fractionator tower 
built by CB&I along with a 173-foot high primary frac- 
tionator tower for the world’s largest crude oil pipe still. 
The still, with a capacity of 140,000 barrels a day, is on 
stream at a major midwestern refinery. 

Both at home and abroad, CB&I’s coordinated services 
are invaluable in projects involving steel tanks, towers 
or processing vessels. If you demand the best . . . you 
can’t be satisfied with less than CB&I’s seven decades of 
Craftsmanship in Steel. We would welcome your inquiry. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities... 
Aircraft, Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp 
and Paper industries ...and Industry at Large. 


Cuicaco Brioce & Iron ComPANY 
r GI CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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.. in 1955 the city’s fears 
began to come true. . 


(STORY on page 138) 


the money, as the people of Wilming- 
ton did. So the road’s builders decided 
to bypass Raleigh by running the line 
to Weldon to make connections with 
Virginia railroads 

But in 1885, Wilmington itself be- 
gan to be passed by. To shorten the 
routes to the South, a cutoff was built 
that went 87 miles west of Wilming- 
ton at the closest point. As the ACL 
emerged into a giant of more than 5,000 
miles from the consolidation of a hun- 
dred small roads such as the Wilming- 
ton & Weldon, it took on most of its 
heft well to the south of Wilmington— 
particularly in Florida and Georgia 
e Unwelcome News—For years there 
were rumors that the company was 
about to pack and move out of Wil- 
mington. But it was not until 1955 
that the city’s fears began to come true. 
Just as everyone was getting into a 
Christmas mood, the ACL board of 
directors dropped its bombshell: Wil- 
mington was “geographically illogical 
in relation to the lines of the railroad.” 
Champion McDowell Davis, long-time 
president who retired in 1957, was 
given authority to find another citv for 
the ACI "5 gencr il offices 

From Wilmington, the directors said, 
the sprawling system could not be op- 
erated efficiently enough. Officers and 
employees who had to travel spent too 
much time getting on the mainline 
Company mail took too long to get 
around. Customers found the head 
office inaccessible 

Although this news was hardly a sur- 
prise in Wilmington, it still came as a 
shock. With more than 1,000 employ- 
ees there—including a district office that 
stavs—the Coast Line was the city’s 
largest private employer. It ran 100 or 
200 workers ahead of Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co. and‘ the Riegel Paper Corp 
Consequently, the loss of an estimated 
$6-million payroll stunned merchants 
and builders 
e The Winner—As the gloom spread 
in Wilmington, no other city could 
boast of landing the railroad immedi- 
ately. The directors had not indicated 
a preference. Only after five months of 
study and competition with such cities 
as Charleston and Savannah did Jack- 
sonville win out, in May, 1956. With 
the boom of Florida’s economy and 
with one-third of Coast Line mileage 
in the state, the choice made sens¢ 

It took the company until now to 
finish and occupy its 17-story building 
In addition to all the details of plan- 
ning and contracting for a 475,000 
sq.-ft. office building, moving personnel 
and their possessions, the company had 
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My 
time... 








tell me by telegram! 





We use telegrams all the time to speed facts and figures quickly, 


clearly, and in writing. No interruptions. Saves time and money 


for everyone! WESTERN UNION 
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BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


inside the “Outlook”. First thing in 
Business Week that most businessmen 
turn to, each week, is “Business Out- 
look’’. A good reader can breeze through 





its 900 words in 3 minutes. But, in 
those 3 minutes, he has absorbed what 
it took two editors a full week to pre- 
pare. It is this kind of careful gathering 
and sifting (plus crisp writing) chat 
make Business Week best-read among 
all general-business magazines. 
@ 

Business Week Goes To College. 
Every day Business Week goes to col- 
lege across the nation (taking the usual 
lunch hours, weekends off, vacations, 
just like any students). In 186 colleges 
and universities (including all Ivy 
League and Big Ten schools and 35 
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state universities) business students use 
Business Week as a supplementary 
“text book” in their business adminis- 
tration courses. 
@ 

Loeb. Loeb. Loeb. The University of 
Connecticut’s Loeb Awards have hon- 
ored us for the 3rd consecutive year for 
outstanding business and financial re- 
porting in a general or general-business 
magazine. We're still batting a thou- 
sand—the award was first given in 1958! 


BUSINESS [Ea 
WEEK , 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine = 
You advertise in Business Week when 
you want to influence management men 
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... of all the problems that came up in pulling 2,700 peo- 
ple up by their roots, none was tougher than housing . . . 


another interruption unconnected with 
the move: In 1957, it got a new presi- 
dent, W. Thomas Rice, when Davis 
retired, and Rice wanted to review the 
plans. The actual completion of the 
building was set for last month so that 
the workers’ children would not have 
to transfer during a school vear. 

Less than 10% of the emplovees 
ACL asked to move to Jacksonville 
elected to stay in Wilmington. Some of 
these were oldsters close to retirement. 
The company made no special pension 
arrangements for them. Others who de- 
cided to quit rather than move had 
either a husband or wife working for 
another emplover in Wilmington. 
¢ Housing Problem—Of all the prob- 
lems that came up in pulling 2,700 
people up by their roots, none was 
tougher than housing. The company 
tried to ease it by preparing booklets on 
selling old homes, buying new ones. 
Every weekend, it took 30 employees 
and their wives to Jacksonville to let 
them find new homes. Once the move 
got under wavy, it did not want to put 
them up in Jacksonville for more than 
one night at company expense. 

But so far, only 200 families have 
bought new homes in Jacksonville. 
Many others couldn’t do so because 
they have had trouble getting rid of 
their old houses in Wilmington. The 
move threw too manv_ second-hand 
homes on the market. The railroad 
isn’t taking anv houses off employees’ 
hands, but it is helping out financially 
in cases of hardship. And for those who 
haven’t been able to sell their houses 
or whose families have not been moved 
to Jacksonville, the company provides 
for transportation on weekends between 
the two cities. It put out information 
on basic things about Jacksonville such 
as taxes, schools, churches. It gave ad- 
vice that ranged from the care of a 
gardenia bush to the location of a barn 
for horses in Jacksonville. 
¢ Piecemeal Moving—To minimize in 
terruptions in work, the company has 
been moving the offices one department 
at a time. Every day, it has a moving 
company pack and pick up the hous« 
hold goods of a dozen or so families 
The trailers are then put piggyback 
fashion aboard the 5 o'clock overnight 
train to Jacksonville. The families them- 
selves drive down or take the train 
When the train arrives next morning, 
the trailers are taken off, and the goods 
are taken to the emplovees’ homes ot 
put in storage 

The railroad itself is taking relatively 
little along. It has been selling its old 


furniture to emplovees o cond-hand 


(STORY on page 138) 


dealers or shipping it to other branch 
offices. It has burned old records. (The 
company gave its buildings to the city of 
Wilmington for use as it sees fit; one 
may become the new health department 
office.) 

In Jacksonville, everything will be 
spanking new. On the banks of the St 
Johns River, the new building is only a 
few blocks from the leading hotels 
buildings, and stores. It is part of a 
downtown building boom that includes 
a new Sears, Roebuck & Co. store, a 
new building for the Florida National 
Bank, a citv hall, auditorium, sports 
arena, and garage 
¢ Plugging the Gap—Wiilmington has 
had some success in trving to plug the 
gap left by the Coast Line’s departure, 
partly as the result of the work of a 
Committee of 100 formed after ACL’s 
announcement in 1955. Among thc 
companics: 

e Tennev Engineering, Union 
N. J., which moved its Baltimore opera 
tions to Wilmington. The compan 
now employs about 100 Wilmington 
workers, but is shooting for 200 or 300 

¢ Reasor Chemical Co., to employ 
60 bv vear’s end 

e Hanover Mills Div. of Diamond 
Mills Corp., emploving 265 

e Ideal Cement Co., Denver, 
Colo., which expects eventually to em- 
plov at least 200 

In addition, Riegel Paper has ex 
panded its operations in Wilmington, 
adding 200 more workers to its payrolls 
¢ Merger Possibility—\Wilmington also 
can derive a little satisfaction from th« 
possibility that a merger of the Coast 
Line with the Seaboard Air Line RR 
would dull the luster of Jacksonville’s 
catch. Stockholders of both roads vot« 
Aug. 18; then it’s up to the Interstat 
Commerce Commission. Officers of the 
roads announced last month that if the 
merger goes through—which is far from 
certain—thev would maintain general 
offices in both Jacksonville and Rich 
mond, home of the Seaboard. Only 
two vears ago, the Seaboard moved its 
800 emplovees the 100 miles from Not 
folk and Portsmouth into a new § 
million building in Richmond lop 
men would have offices in both 
but it isn’t vet clear | 
would be split 


\ +}, Franct 
LOW l CT1ON 


rom a legal standpoint, Richmond 
would be the principal ofh« Phat 
because the Coast Line would | 
merged into the Seaboard to tak 


vantage of the Seaboard’s more modern 
(1946) charter, and this Virginia cl 
ter requires the principal oth 

in Virginia. END 
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THE TREND 








The U.N.’s New Role in the Congo 


It would be hard to exaggerate the importance 
of the task the United Nations has taken on in the 
Congo. The fate of this unhappy new nation, and 
of a large part of Africa, hangs on the outcome 
of the efforts U.N. Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold now 
is making on behalf of the Congolese people. Even 
the course of East-West relations will be profoundly 
affected by the success or failure of Hammarskjold’s 
endeavor, as will the future of the U.N. itself. 

By taking the initiative in meeting the Congo 
crisis, Hammarskjold is giving the U. N. a new and 
promising role in world affairs. In effect, he has 
made the U. N. the guardian of the newly emerging 
nations, greatly reducing the danger that they will 
be pawns in the East-West power struggle. 

Fortunately, the U.N. was able to move rapidly 
in meeting the governmental breakdown that fol- 
lowed immediately on the heels of Congo inde- 
pendence. Within a matter of days Hammarskjold 
had the first contingents of a multi-nation U.N. 
force on the spot, plus food supplies and a small 
group of administrative and medical experts. 

To Hammarskjold’s credit, he seems to have 
realized from the start that the U.N.—and only 
the U.N.—could meet the two basic requirements 
of a peaceful solution in the Congo. The first of 
these was to prevent Moscow from provoking an 
open East-West clash in the Congo—a danger that 
so far has been averted. The second was to estab- 
lish sufficient U.N. authority in the Congo (over 
both the Congolese government and the Belgian 
forces there) so that the long and costly process of 
establishing a viable nation could get under way. 

In the Congo, the U.N. is breaking entirely new 
ground. It must create the conditions for stability, 
and not merely help stabilize an already stalemated 
situation as it did in Gaza at the time of the Suez 
crisis. Beyond that, the U.N. faces the problem 
of building an administration for the Congo and 
establishing new foundations for economic develop- 
ment. On both counts, it is essential that the U.N. 
arrange a compromise between the central gov- 
ernment in Leopoldville and Katanga Province, 
which has nominally seceded from the Congo. 

Given the widespread ferment in Africa today, 
and the prospect of other explosions in African 
nations still seeking their independence, the rest 
of the world can be thankful that the U.N. has 
been capable of grappling with the Congo crisis. In 
the words of Pres. Eisenhower, this has been “a 
heartening demonstration of the effectiveness with 
which the world community can cooperate.” 

It is too soon, however, to predict that the U.N. 
has succeeded in the Congo. Hammarskjold will 
need the continuing support of the U.S. both in 
fending off disruptive moves by Moscow and in 
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providing financial support for the Congo. The 
Eisenhower Administration quite rightly is study- 
ing ways to channel economic aid for the Congo 
through the U.N.—a procedure that may well set 
a pattern for our future aid programs in Africa 


The Margin Cut 


The Federal Reserve Board has lowered margin 
requirements on stock purchases from 90% to 70% 
—not because it hopes to prop up a sinking market 
but because the level of stock market credit has 
been shrinking. This is as it should be. 

If speculators had continued to see things through 
the rose colored glasses so much in vogue at the 
beginning of the year, a 90% margin—or even 
100% —would not have prevented a flight from 
reality. But once Wall Street began coming down 
to earth, the use of credit declined and the 90% 
margin rate was no longer necessary. 

As the one selective control that the Fed pos- 
sesses, regulation of margin requirements has 
proved surprisingly effective. But its effectiveness 
depends in large part on the elbow room that the 
Fed gives itself. Given the current mood of in- 
vestors a drop to 50%, rather than the current 70%, 
should be considered. For that would give the Fed 
real leverage if it needs to tighten up again. 


A Necessary Merger 


When United Air Lines and Capital Airlines 
agreed to a merger last week, they set up a difficult 
decision for the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The merger makes good sense. Capital had been 
in financial difficulty, carrying debts that it could 
not meet, including $33.8-million owed Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Ltd., British builder of its Viscount 
aircraft. For Capital and for Vickers, the merger is 
a way out of their troubles. United expects to add 
much of Capital’s revenues to its own and to add 
such important cities as New Orleans and Miami to 
its network (page 24). Other carriers seem to feel 
that the merger is necessary and do not expect to 
oppose it. 

The idea of a merger goes against some of the 
principles on which CAB has been acting. CAB 
has tried to encourage the smaller carriers by giv- 
ing them routes on which they competed with the 
long-established major carriers. If it allows United 
and Capital to merge, CAB may have a series of 
other lines coming to it for approval of mergers. 

In this crisis, though, there seems to be no alterna- 
tive. The merger should go through in the interest 
of preserving strong airlines and of maintaining a 
high level of service for their passengers. 
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To executives of the 3,642 companies 
who will build new offices in 1961 


Naturally, you'll want an efficient, well-planned office. The sands of dollars. If this service is of interest to you, contact 
best way to insure this is to call in a GF Survey Team At your nearest GF branch or dealer, or write The General 
THE TIME You HirRE YOuR ARCHITECT. GF office planning Fireproofing Company, Dept. B-40, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


specialists will survey your operation, study your work-flow, 


interview personnel, and recommend furniture duty-matched ENERAL 
to each individual job. By planning ahead, you eliminate seasiitiaiatinasiy. teieiadenees 
guesswork, avoid last-minute headaches, frequently save thou 1 TREPROOFING 





Pillow tanks fuel Pillow tanks are Pillow tanks speed Pillow tanks are 


distant Alaskan the oil field's utility station traveling 
outposts, taking the place “water boys” — holdin repairs temporar 


heavy, hard-to-tran rt st “working 


transformer or 


tanks. They're esigne for 7: the mud for th rv { NDS while the equipment 


ir arct temperature ] yw or act } as temporary storage on. That ninates 


as -40°F.— tropic heats to 160°F, for crude oil. drums — cuts draining time 5( 


All Right! What will these giant Pillow tanks do for you? 


Probably these typical applications suqg 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
y a additional PiLtlow tank uses 
@-Specified cure a long-standing he 


PILLOW Tanks in the Following Standard Sizes 


Standard sizes rolled for shipment or storage) 


900 gols 92” x 12’ 
3,000 gals. ‘rectangulor 90" x 20 
3,000 gals. (square 106” x 20° 
6,000 gals. (rectangular 114 20 
6,000 gals. (square 126 20 
0,000 gals. (rectangular 91’ 24’ 

10,000 gals. (square 144’ 16 
| 15,000 gals 176” x 20’ 
20,000 gals 176’ 20” 
50,000 gols 204’ 60’ 
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Lots of good things 
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